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Serving Big Railroads 
and Big Shippers 


The General American Car Com- 
pany designs, builds and repairs 
all types of freight cars—box, 
flat, stock, gondola and hopper 
bottom—as well as cars of spe- 
cial construction for industrial 
and plant uses, building to any 
specifications desired. 






Above, a United States Admin- 
istration Standard composite, 
drop-bottom gondola, with ex- 
tra heavy cohstruction through- 
out, designed and built for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, to be operated on the Chi- 
cago & Alton Lines. 


Subsidiary of the General American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, N.Y.; 24 California St , San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Gentankar, Chicago”’ 

All Codes 


ENERAL AMERICAN CAR 
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ACCO CHAINS FOR GENERAL RAILWAY SERVICE 


Air Brake Hose Chain 
Air Signal No. 80 Chain 
Bell Ringer No. 80 Chain 
Brake Chain 
Crane and Shop Chains 
Derrick Chains 
Fire Door Chains 
Safety Chains 
Seal Pin Chain 
Steam Shovel Chain 
Steam Hose Chain 
Switch Chains 
Water Tank Chain 
Wrecking Chain 
And Chain For Every Purpose 
Used on Railways 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


General Sales Office: 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. 
Boston San Francisco 
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The Table of Contents Will Be Found 


The extent of the destruction of the railways of France and 
Belgium during the war and the rapidity with which they 
. , are being restored, and even consider- 
Reconstruction in ably improved in many instances, is 
France and known only in a vague way in this 
Belgium country. The details of the reconstruc- 
tion program, the peculiar difficulties 
which have been met with and overcome, the general physical 
condition of the properties where the reconstruction is com- 
plete and the plans for future improvements are matters 
which are worthy of the interest of any one who is able to 
appreciate the successful solution of extraordinary railway 
problems. That the details of this work are not more gen- 
erally known is due to the fact that the men who have it in 
charge have been, and are, so occupied with it that little 
opportunity has been given them to tell of their achievements 
even to the people of their own countries. In view of this 
the series of articles on railway reconstruction in France 
and Belgium, the first of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, which Oliver F. Allen has prepared for the Railway 
Age, is especially timely. The first article deals with the 
extent of the destruction of the French railways and some 
of the work done in connection with the restoration of service 
on lines which had been destroyed in whole or in part. Sub- 
sequent articles will describe the work done in connection 
with the rebuilding of bridges and tunnels, the restoration 
and improvement of stations and terminals and the recon- 
struction work in Belgium. A knowledge of the problems 
which have been solved in France and Belgium may by 
comparison tend to make the difficulties of our own railways 
seem less serious. 


There is a truism to the effect that exports follow invest- 
ments. It follows naturally that no one earnestly working 
for the well-being of our export trade 

The Foreign can afford to overlook a consideration 
Trade of the feasibility of heavier American 
Convention investments in foreign projects. Per- 
haps the greatest field for American 

investments in foreign countries is in railways. Such in- 
vestments bring orders not only to manufacturers of railway 
equipment in this country but indirectly to exporters of al- 
most every commodity. Moreover, our railway exports are 
each year assuming a more important place in the totals of 
our foreign trade. The exports of steam locomotives alone 
in 1920 were valued at $53,629,847. Other items on the list 
bring the total value of the exports of all railway supplies to 
well over $140,000,000 for the year. This figure compares 
favorably with the exports of many standard commodities. 
The foreign market for railway supplies, moreover, has great 
possibilities for further development, contingent to some ex- 
tent upon increased investments in foreign railways. The 
failure to include in the program of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention, to be held in Cleveland from May 4 to 7, 
any recognition of either of these important subjects, as such, 
constitutes an omission which is difficult to understand. 
Other industries and other phases of the situation have a 
place on the program. The use of long term credits to in- 
crease our foreign sales is to be discussed thoroughly. The 
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problems of the exporters of lumber, of textiles, of agricul- 
tural products, of motion picture films—all these will be sub- 
jects for addresses by experts in each field. In addition the 
convention will take up the question of inland waterways to 
the exclusion of the American railways which now haul and 
probably always will haul by far the greater part of export 
shipments within the United States. The railway man or the 
supply manufacturer will, of course, find much of value, in a 
general way, at the convention. The financial aspect of ex- 
porting goods, advertising our products abroad and govern-- 
mental assistance will be gone into fully and anyone inter- 
ested in foreign trade can profit by attending. Nevertheless, 
the failure of an important convention of this kind to give 
attention to railway investments abroad or to railway trans- 
portation at home appears to be a rather serious omission. 





The car manufacturers, even with production slowed dowm 
somewhat, are rapidly decreasing the number of orders on 
hand and undelivered, according to the 

Car Orders monthly statement of the Railway Car 
and Manufacturers’ Association, published 
Deliveries in full elsewhere in this issue. The 
February production of freight cars for 

domestic service, of the 25 builders reporting, was 6,276 and 
the freight cars for domestic service under order and unde- 
livered at the end of the month amounted to 26,685. In 
January the production was 7,008 and the number on order 
and undelivered was 32,008. The production in December: 
was greater than in January and the uncompleted orders 
totaled 35,268. The February report shows a decrease in the: 
delivery of freight cars to foreign purchasers but somewhat 
of an increase in the unfilled orders. The February deliveries 
of passenger cars were greater than in January but the un- 
delivered orders showed a decline. At the current production: 
the car manufacturers have enough unfilled orders on hand! 
to keep them busy through the month of June. By that time 
it is to be hoped that a revival of business and a return of 


buying power to the railroads will act to prevent a shutdown 
in the industry. 


“Moral hazard” is a term used by fire insurance men to 
denote the risk due to possible negligence or misconduct on 
the part of policyholders; and it is said 
Moral Hazards to be a subject of frequent discussion at 
of the present time because of the wide- 
Various Kinds spread fall in commodity prices. When 
stocks of goods are shrinking rapidly in 

value the dishonest owner who would set them afire, for the 
purpose of selling them to the insurance company, is under a 
specially strong temptation. Arson fires decreased greatly 
between 1916 and 1919, but in 1920 they again became 
numerous. The moral hazard is one of which railroad 
officers have to take cognizance; and not alone in connection 
with merchandise. W. F. Hickey, president of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association, calls attention to the special 
hazard of large numbers of empty box cars now standing on 
lonely side tracks. This hazard is due to the dull times, 
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though not to any specific dishonesty. It is simply that the 
careless or thieving tramp has more frequent temptation to 
indulge in some form of deviltry. The claim department 
feels a moral hazard, but it is not connected with fire. H. M. 
Moors, freight claim agent of the Southern Pacific, in a 
recent address, called attention to the fact that consignees are 
refusing valuable shipments of freight nowadays on very 
flimsy pretexts, the real reason being that the goods are 
falling in value, and every possible trick is being tried to 
avoid bearing the loss. The duty of the reasonable consignee 
is, of course, to accept damaged goods and to assist the car- 
rier, as far as practicable, in saving as much as possible. 
Under present conditions the duty of the station agent and 
the freight conductor is to make extra efforts to deliver goods 
in perfect condition and without delay, leaving no valid 
excuse for refusal to receive. 


Rate Making Under the 
Transportation Act 


HIPPERS WHO HAVE been complaining of the rule of the 
S Transportation Act which requires the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to try to make rates which will produce 
‘as nearly as may be” or 6 per cent return, and which 
is still frequently referred to as a guaranty although it has 
never yet in any month produced anywhere near a 6 per cent 
return, may soon come.to find that the rule in the long run 
is calculated to reduce freight rates just as surely as it has 
advanced them. Under the operation of the law and an ad- 
vance of 33.1/3 per cent in rates the railroads in December 
and January did not earn 6 per cent, or 1 per cent even, on 
the value which Mr. Plumb or Mr. La Follette would put 
upon them. 

Yet on March 16 the traffic officers of the transcontinental 
railroads agreed to a considerable reduction in rates on lum- 
ber from the Northwest to Omaha, lower river crossings and 
Chicago, and on March 17 the traffic officers of the western 
railroads agreed to a 35 per cent reduction in the livestock 
rates on stockers and feeders from the ranges in the South- 
west. The reduction in lumber rates was merely an equali- 
zation of the rates via Omaha with those by way of St. Paul 
rather than a general reduction, but it was done in order to 
promote the movement of some traffic that was not moving 
at the former rates. The reduction in cattle rates repre- 
sented an emergency proposition but it was agreed to by the 
railroads in part because they believed they could make more 
money from lower rates than from higher rates and un- 
doubtedly further reductions will be made in particular rates 
which can be shown to be too high. 

If a shipper can prove that his present rate is too high to 
move business and that the railroads could make more money 
by reducing the rate he would much better spend his time in 
laving the facts before the railroads or the commission than 
in protesting against the injustice of a 6 per cent rule. The 
rate-making rule of the law was intended to direct the com- 
mission to try to let the railroads earn sufficient revenue. It 
was not intended to produce paper rates that would not earn 
revenue. If the lower rate will result in more net revenue it 
is more in accordance with the mandate of the Transporta- 
tion Act than a higher rate. 

After a while more people will appreciate that the old rule 
of making rates “what the traffic will bear” meant that rates 
should not be too high as well as it meant that they should 
not be too low. But there is no rule that will justify a gen- 
eral reduction in rates without regard to the cost of operation 
merely because lower rates would let the shippers do more 
}usiress at the expense of the railroads or even at the ex- 
pense cf the taxpayers. 
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The National Railway Service 


HE NEW PLAN proposed by S. Davies Warfield, president 

of the National Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities, has now been before the public long enough to 
permit an observer to see what kind of a reaction the offer- 
ing of the plan has made upon the public mind or, more 
particularly, in railroad and financial circles. The plan was 
presented to Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, on March 21. It was 
given to the press about the same time; an abstract of it 
appeared in the Railway Age of March 25, page 793. It 
will be remembered that the plan provides for a so-called 
National Railway Service. At the head is a service division 
composed of five members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This division is to have supervision and initiatory 
and regulatory powers exercised through a National Railway 
Service Board composed of 40 members, subdivided into two 
divisions—one, finance and administrative of 20 members; 
the other, railroad officers, also of 20 members. 
is to have a chairman, vice chairmen, etc. 


This board 
, and an executive 


committee of 11 members. There are also to be organized 
four railway group boards, each covering one of the rate 
groups recently established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the rate case. Each board is to consist of seven 
members, five selected by the railroads in the group, and 


two from the shippers. The 20 officers in the four groups 
make up the railway officers division of the National Rail- 
way Service Board. Further than this, each group is also 
to have ten committees of five members each. The ten com- 
mittees of each respective group will cover different phases 
of railway operation; they will each report to the group 
board. Another clause of the plan provides for the extension 
of the scheme embodied in the present National Railway 
Service Corporation, giving the National Railway 
power to buy equipment to be leased to the carriers 

There is evidently much room for discussion as to the 
good or bad points of the plan. The interesting and pertinent 
fact is, however, that the discussion of the plan has not 
been along these lines at all, but rather as to the advisability 
and propriety of intreducing and agitating a plan such as 
this at this time. The general impression suggested by the 
critics is that there are enough uncertainties in the railwav 
situation just at this moment not to make it advisable to 
bring in also the discussien of these new suggestions and the 
many complications attendant thereto. 

It is rather difficult, it will have to be admitted, to criti- 
cize a plan that has been proposed by a recognized authority 
like Mr. Warfield and which apparently has the approval 
of such leaders in the investment world as Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York T.ife Insur- 
ance Company, and John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank and also of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York, and others of similar st»nd- 
ing. Nevertheless, we must agree with those who submit, 
despite this weight of authority, that the introduction of the 
plan at this time is not likely to prove of as much assistance 
in the present railway situation as might be wished. 

The Congress of the United States has but recently put 
on the statute books the Transportation Act of 1920. This 
act has been termed the most constructive piece of legislation 
since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. The Trans- 
portation Act. it is true, has not done all that it was expected 
to do. Particularly, it has not resulted in the railroads 
earning the net income which is going to be necessary if the 
carriers are to have their proper growth and efficiency or, 
in fact, much of any net income. Nevertheless, the Trans- 
portation Act cannot be said to have failed. 


Service 


Bv means of 


its provisions, the railroads were enabled te handle in 1920 
their peak load. 


They are not handling their peak load 
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now. That they are not earning sufficient net income can 
hardly be said to result from faults in the Transportation 
Act. The difficulty at present is due to the falling off in 
business, to the high wage scales and to the conditions of 
employment embodied in the national agreements with the 
shop and other crafts. The wage question is a most serious 
one. Now that President Harding has realized that fact 
and has taken steps to seek a solution of it, we can, no doubt, 
soon expect some sort of correction. 

Using one of Mr. Harding’s own words, what the rail- 
roads need and what the country desires is a return to 
“normalcy” in railroading. In view of the many omissions 
and commissions that took place in the 26 months of federal 
control, it is evident that the return to normalcy is not going 
to be easy. It will help most measurably, it would seem, to 
give the carriers a chance to operate for a period “on their 
own” and as provided by the Transportation Act. It does 
not appear that we should change the entire scheme of the 
act because one agency created by it, the Railroad Labor 
Board, has permitted a too long drawn-out discussion of an 
important question. That particular problem can be rem- 
edied in a simpler Way, and President Harding has already 
taken steps to that end. The complicated plan proposed by 
Mr. Warfield as an amendment to the Transportation Act 
is not a necessary part of a program of solution to the rail- 
way problem. The rather radical changes proposed in the 
plan and, more particularly, its introduction to the country’s 
attention at this time, only befog and complicate an issue 
that already seems to be nearing its solution. 


Exhibits at the Mechanical Conventions 


HILE THE REASON given by the Railway Supply Manu- 

facturers’ Association for abandoning the exhibition in 
connection with this year’s convention of the Mechani- 
cal Division of the American Railway Association is thor- 
oughly good, nevertheless, expressions of regret by both 
supply men and railway men are numerous. For some years 
the membership of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has included some who do not believe that any good 
can come from exhibiting. In most instances they are manu- 
facturers of what might be termed staple articles—devices 
which have undergone little or no change in design or work- 
manship for some years past. Even they are wrong in their 
attitude because they overlook the important fact that men 
come and go in railway service just as they do in every other 
walk of life; that where new generations are taking the place 
of the old they must be educated. Failure to educate means 
loss of business, sooner or later, to even an old established 
maker of a specialty; and while “old line companies” might 
feel that they are not warranted in spending money to show 
their wares to railway officers and many of their subordinates 
from all parts of the country, nevertheless it is a distinct loss 
to both buyer and seller when that opportunity is denied those 
who have something new to show and which cannot be carried 
around in a sample case. 

Again, makers of appliances which mean increased econ- 
omy and efficiency in railway operation sometimes complain 
that their devices fail because they are either not handled 
properly or else are not rightly understood; while on the 
other hand there are railway officers who are reluctant to 
apply more specialties to existing equipment because what 
they already have are not being properly used or maintained, 
sometimes through lack of facilities but as often through lack 
of knowledge. Here, too, there is a real loss to all concerned 
that they must forego a splendid chance to get together under 
ideal conditions. 

As we have repeatedly said, and as railway officers them- 
selves fully realize, there never was a time when it was more 
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necessary for them to get together to discuss their common 
problems than now; and this applies with equal emphasis to 
composite gatherings of railway men and supply men, of 
which meetings combined with practical demonstrations in 
the form of working exhibits, such as have been held at At- 
lantic City in June for a number of years, are ideal. 

It seems unfortunate that in cancelling this year’s exhibit 
it appeared necessary to the supply manufacturers to go to 
the drastic limit of deciding not to have any of their repre- 
sentatives at the convention.. This action will prove costly to 
many concerns because it will deprive their representatives 
of the opportunity to talk business within a few days with a 
large number of railway officers and thereby make it neces- 
sary for them to incur the expense of traveling many thou- 
sands of miles and spending many months in seeing railway 
officers whom they could have seen in a short time while at- 
tending the convention. However, since the supply concerns 
have been asked by their own association not to send repre- 
sentatives to the convention, all of them, in justice to each 
other, should in good faith comply with the request. 


A Strange Hallucination 
About Railway Rates 


NE OF THE MosT extraordinary hallucinations regarding 
a business matter ever known is that of people who 
argue that the railways would fare better under present con- 
ditions if they would make general reductions in their rates. 
They reason that the high rates have stopped the movement 
of a large amount of freight, and that the railways would 
make more money if they would reduce the rates and thereby 
revive the traffic. 

There is the strongest reason for believing that the tre- 
mendous reduction of traffic has been due almost entirely to 
general business conditions, and would have come if there 
had been no advances in rates. If this is true, a reduction 
of rates to the old basis would not be followed by a revival 
of traffic unless the general business conditions that caused 
it to decline were removed. 

Suppose, however, that a restoration of the old rates would 
immediately restore the old traffic. Where would this leave 
the railways? We can answer this question with the greatest 
accuracy, because we know exactly the position they were in 
before the rates were advanced. 

In February, 1920, the last month of government control, 
the railways moved the largest traffic ever handled in that 
month. The old rates were in effect, and they earned $270,- 
000 a day less than the amount required to pay their operat- 
ing expenses and taxes. With the government guarantees 
added, they incurred a deficit of $1,930,000 a day. 

Effective May 1, the Railroad Labor Board awarded ad- 
vances in wages averaging $2,100,000 a day. In the four 
months from May 1 to September 1, the railways handled 
the largest trafic they ever did—a traffic that taxed their 
facilities to their capacity—and in these months, with the 
advanced wages and the old rates in effect, they earned 
$1,444,000 a day less than enough barely to pay their oper- 
ating expenses and taxes. With the government guarantees 
added, their deficit during the last four months before the 
rates were advanced was over $4,000,000 a day, or at the 
rate of about $1,500,000,000 a year. 

It is obvious, therefore, that to restore the old rates, even 
if this did restore the old traffic, would be to restore the old 
deficit of over $4,000,000 a day, and throw every railroad 
in the country into the bankruptcy courts. Since the rates 
were advanced the traffic has greatly declined, but in spite 
of an unprecedented decline of traffic the railways in the first 
five months the present rates were in effect did earn their 
operating expenses and taxes, which they were not doing 
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before, and in addition a net return averaging 2.85 per cent. 
This is much less than 6 per cent, and as the traffic has 
declined the return earned also has declined; but bad as it 
is, it is much better than failing by $1,444,000 even to earn 
operating expenses and taxes. 

The Railway Age agrees with those who contend that rates 
should soon be reduced. But from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the railways, of travelers and shippers and of the 
public, it is hardly less than insane even to suggest that any 
general reduction of rates shall be made until relatively much 
larger reductions shall previously have been made in operat- 
ing expenses, and especially in the payroll. 

The present financial troubles of the railways are due 
quite as much to an excessive payroll caused by unreasonable 
rules and working conditions and excessive wages as they 
are to the decline of traffic; and anybody who seriously sug- 
gests general reductions of rates without previous reduction 
of the railroad payroll is either hopelessly ignorant of the 
facts about the present railway situation or is an entirely fit 
subject for a lunatic asylum. 


Norfolk & Western 


ERUSAL OF THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Norfolk & West- 

ern for 1920 indicates that this carrier did not have 
in like degree that great expansion in business and in 
gross earnings, as compared with 1919, which characterized 
its immediate neighbors, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian. ‘The latter two roads were enabled to expand 
their net railway operating income measurably as between 
the two years despite great increases in expenses. On the 
Norfolk & Western the net railway operating income was 
considerably less in 1920 than in 1919. Increases of 80.83 
per cent in costs of fuel, of 31.53 per cent in payrolls and 
of 6.10 per cent in costs of materials and supplies prevented 
the Norfolk & Western from realizing the advantages of 
increases of 7.22 per cent in tons of revenue freight carried, 
of 10.33 per cent in revenue ton-miles, or of 15.57 per cent 
in total transportation revenues. 

It has become something of a fad in financial circles of late 
to compare the operations of the Norfolk & Western with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, rather to the advantage of the latter. 
The comparison cannot be discussed at great length in this 
review, because the 1920 report of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
is not yet available to permit of an analysis of the detailed 
operating figures for that property. As far as gross and net 
earnings are concerned, it is apparent that the Norfolk & 
Western did not do nearly as well in 1920 as the Chesapeake 
& Ohio or the Virginian, although it did come through rather 
better than most of the other roads of the country. 

All of these three roads are coal roads in adjacent territory. 
The bituminous coal tonnage of the Norfolk & Western con- 
stitutes about 64 per cent of the total tonnage. On the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, it constitutes about 68 per cent, and on the 
Virginian almost 90 per cent. One of the striking features of 
the coal business in 1920 was export coal, which trade 
reached its peak about October, but fell off considerably after 
that month. The three roads have coal-dumping facilities 
of the most modern type at Hampton Roads, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Newport News, the Norfolk & Western at Lam- 
berts Point and the Virginian at Pinter’s Point. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio was able to make a special “killing” 
in export trade in coal. In October it dumped at Newport 
News nearly 800,000 tons of coal, of which 60 per cent was 
for export. Its special advantage in export coal has been due 
to its having on its lines a coal specially desirable for export 
trade, in addition to which of late there has been a great 
expansion in the fields containing this coal. The Norfolk 


& Western apparently did not find itself in 1920 in as good 
a strategic position. 
The total tons of bituminous coal moved by the Norfolk 
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& Western in 1920 were 26,035,500, or 63.99 per cent of 
the total tonnage. This total was in excess of the coal ton- 
nage moved in 1919, when 24,265,803 tons were moved, but 
below the totals for 1916, 1917 or 1918. The number of 
tons moved in 1916 was 30,653,755. The coal carried on 
the Norfolk & Western originates from five fields—the Poca- 
hontas, Clinch Valley, Tug River, Thacker and Kenova. As 
will be seen from the map, these fields adjoin one another 
and are in a fairly compact area adjacent to the point where 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky join one another. 
Four of the five fields are on the main line; the fifth, the 
Clinch Valley, is on a branch. The movement from these 
five fields is in both directions, the Norfolk & Western being 
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The Coal Fields on the Norfolk & Western 


especially well equipped to handle coal either at tidewater 
or to the north and west, or the lakes, where it has the 
advantage of favorable traffic relationships with the Pennsyl- 
vania system, which, it will be remembered, has a minority 
stock interest in the Norfolk & Western. The company is 
at present extending its lines in the coal fields. It began 
the construction on June 1, 1920, of the Lenore branch from 
Lenore, W. Va., to the properties of the United Thacker 
Coal Company in Mingo County, W. Va., consisting of some 
26,000 acres of coal lands. The branch will be completed 
in August, 1921, but it is expected that coal shipments will 
commence in June or July. 

The freight revenues of the Norfolk & Western in 1920 
were $73,918,301, as compared with $62,681,028 in 1919, 
an increase of 17.93 per cent. The gross revenues were 
$87,280,579, an increase of 15.57 per cent. Operating 
expenses in 1920 were $84,943,837, as compared with 
$64,021,285 in 1919, an increase of 32.62 per cent. The net 
railway operating income for 1920, however, was $2,839,759 
as compared with $10,363,404 in 1919, a decrease of some- 
thing like 70 per cent. The operating ratio in 1920 was 
95.99 per cent; in 1919 it was 83.22 per cent, and in 1916, 
before federal control, it was 56.36 per cent. In comparison 
with these figures, the Cheasapeake & Ohio in 1920 had 
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freight revenues of $72,433,293, as compared with °$53,- 
073,001 in 1919, an increase in the neighborhood of 28 per 
cent. The gross earnings in 1920 were $90,190,745 as com- 
pared with $71,475,015. -It will be noted that, whereas in 
1919 the gross revenues of the Norfolk & Western were 
about $5,500,000 in excess of those of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, in 1920 this position was reversed; the gross revenues 
of the C. & O. were nearly $3,000,000 greater than those of 
the N. & W. The net railway operating income of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in 1920 was $11,357,968 as compared 
with $7,463,955 in 1919. The operating ratio in 1920 was 
86.27 per cent. 

On the Virginian, the freight revenues in 1920, amounting 
to $15,721,328, compared with $10,268,428 in 1919, an 
increase of over one-half. The net railway operating income 
in 1920 was $4,944,243 as compared with $2,541,112 in 
1919, an increase in this case of nearly double. The oper- 
ating ratio in 1920 was 70.39 per cent. 

The Norfolk & Western is a rather remarkable road in 
many ways. First of all, it is conservatively financed. In 
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that the company has under way as to new engine terminal 
facilities indicate a realization of the importance of this 
feature of railroad operation, such as few roads of the 
country can be credited with. 

The Norfolk & Western, being a bituminous coal road 
with a large movement of that commodity to tidewater, has 
been enabled, like the Virginian and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
to take advantage of the special opportunity presented for the 
use of heavy locomotives and large capacity cars. The figures 
for average trainload, etc., show a progressive increase over 
the last several years about as follows: The average revenue 
trainload on the Norfolk & Western in 1920 was 1,107 tons; 
in 1919, the average load was 1,100 tons; in 1916, 980 tons. 
The revenue load per freight engine-mile in 1920 was 835 
tons; in 1919, 829 tons; and in 1916, 698 tons. The aver- 
age revenue load per loaded car in 1920 was 40 tons; in 
1919, 37; in 1916, 34 tons. The car-miles-per-car-day in 
1920 averaged 34.3, and the net ton-miles per car per day 
909; in 1919, the latter figure was 715. 

The road had in service at the end of 1919, 1,027 locomo- 
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The Norfolk 


the general balance sheet as of December 31, 1920, the 
investment in road is shown as $229,129,714 and in equip- 
ment as $83,662,149, a total of $312,791,863. The stock 
outstanding consists of $22,992,300 4 per cent preferred 
stock and $121,481,100 common stock, on which 7 per cent 
dividends are paid. The total long-term debt consists only 
of $114,241,000. The total corporate surplus as of December 
31, 1920, was $75,757,773. The railroad itself has a 
finished and well-kept appearance. The roadbed is of high 
standard and well maintained. As compared with its two 
neighbors, however, the Norfolk & Western is handicapped 
by heavy grades. Its main line is double-tracked from Lam- 
berts Point and Norfolk through to the end of the line at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The distinguishing feature about the Norfolk & Western, 
however, is its motive power and equipment and the facilities 
for taking care of them. The engine terminals and the work 


& Western 


tives of a total tractive effort of 47,980,582. During 1920 
it increased this number to 1,075, with a total tractive effort 
of 53,632,130, an increase in tractive effort of 11.78 per 
cent. The increase in tractive effort of steam freight locomo- 
tives as between the two years was 13.11 per cent. One of 
the features of operation on the Norfolk & Western is the 
use of 100-ton flat-bottom gondola cars, moved in solid trains 
to tidewater. In this respect the Norfolk & Western is not 
quite up to the Virginian, which has already received its first 
120-ton cars; it is ahead of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
uses 70-ton hopper cars, and which will, however, soon re- 
ceive some 100-ton gondolas. The Norfolk & Western has 
authorized the construction of 500 additional 100-ton cars 
and also of 1,000 of the 120-ton cars. 

Much might be made of the improvements the Norfolk 
& Western is making in its engine terminals at the present 
time, and of those contemplated for the near future. Inas- 
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much as these things will be described in detail in an article 
in an early issue of the Railway Age, it will suffice here to 
point out merely some of the leading features of this work. 
At Roanoke the company has plans for two new 40-stall 
roundhouses, each with 115-ft. turntables. One of the houses 
is to be 115 ft. deep and is now nearing completion. The 
other, which is to be 130 ft. deep, is a later development. 
The building of these houses will require considerable change 
in the yard layout at Roanoke, thereby increasing the yard’s 
capacity. At Roanoke, also, the company has installed a 
1,200-ton coaling plant of the most modern type. Another 
interesting development is the project, now completed, of a 
2,000,000-gal. water storage and a water treating plant, with 
a capacity of 100,000 gal. an hour, which will be the largest 
single-unit water softening plant in railroad service. At 
Bristol, the terminus of the Radford division, a new 16-stall 
roundhouse has been completed, 115 ft. in depth, and with 
a 115 ft. table, and similarly at Shenandoah, on the Shen- 
andoah division, a 12-stall house of the same depth. 

These engine terminals are only a part of a much larger 
plan of improvement for the Norfolk & Western. To 
handle the 120-ton cars there will be a new car- 
dumper at Lamberts Point; in connection with this im- 
provement, piers 2 and 3 are to be electrified. It is ex- 
pected that the entire program at this point will increase the 
capacity of these piers about one-half. At Lamberts Point 
also, a trimming machine for handling coal cargoes is 
planned. ‘This machine is expected to save two-thirds of 
the labor at present required to trim a cargo; if it proves 
successful, five more will be installed. In addition to the 
new engine terminal at Bristol, mentioned above, new yard 
facilities also are planned; it is expected that the improve- 
ments at this point will enable the road to double its business 
through Bristol, at which point connection is made with the 
Southern Railway. Another interesting development of the 
many planned is a new tie-treating plant nearing completion 
at East Radford, Va., with a capacity of 1,000,000 ties 
vearly. Mention has already been made of the new Lenore 
branch. The total program for new construction on the road 
calls for the expenditure of about $18,000,000. In 1920 the 
total additions and hetterments to roadway and_ structures 
aggregated $5,179,744 and to equipment $7 624.665. 

The total freight revenue of the Norfolk & Western in 
1920 was $73,918,301 as compared with $62,681 028 in 
1919. The total tons carried were 40,685,743 as compared 
with 37,944,615 in 1919. The revenue ton-mileage in 1920, 
totaling 11,063,033,480, represented an increase of 10.33 per 
cent over 1919. The average revenue per ton-mile in 1920 
was 0.668 cents; in 1919. 0.625 cents. The average haul in 
1920 was 272 miles; in 1919, 264 miles. 

The passenger revenues in 1920 totaled $10,374,129 as 
compared with $10,824,463 in 1919. The total number of 
revenue passengers carried was 7,376,109, the average rev- 
enue per passenger per mile was 2.996 cents, and the average 
journev 47 miles. The following table shows the earnings of 
the Norfolk & Western in 1920, as compared with 1919: 


1920 1919 

age operated nar 1 Dace qe nate <a 2,200 2.088 
~~ yee . cecmaesec P 73,918,301 62,681,028 
Passenger revenue —— béidsneerewetaoeas 10,374,129 10,824,463 
Total operating revenue.....-.....--.: ceoecce O6,408,356 76,925,599 
Maintenance of way expenses..............-. 12,811,527 10,660,872 
Maintenance of equipment...... awwe eae 29,703,859 23,089,001 
Traffic expenses =, ee - 771,310 445.585 
Transpertation expenses ......... ecnscacce Sanu 28 323,932 
Nr coeeese Bane 1.274.624 
Watal GperMting CRPOTBES. «66sec cccccesecnsees 84,943,837 64,021,285 
Net from railway onerations... vive Sexe 3,545,519 12,904,314 


The corporate income account is as follows: 


Compensation. January and February less war 
taxes . pig WG ae el WEG A be Wee Nee etee 3.411,78 


ee RR ery ae .787 3,142,630 

Guaranty, March 1 te August 31. less war taxes 10,405,436 9,427,889 
Net railwav cperating income, September 1 to 

pe OS BE SPR ee 3,238,122 6,282,763 

17,055,345 18,853,281 


,. sere some eae ae eaceee 
Gross income Sagi las hte evil se ancin a atva ts ee | 19,972,726 
I I he ok as eo ean gs wath ae ewan oe Mle 12,496,788 14,513,779 
Preferred dividends (4 per cent).......-+...655 919,692 919.692 
Common dividends (7 per cent)............++. 8,503,989 8,459,373 
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Problem of the Train-Order Signal 


PHILADELPHIA 
To THE Epiror: 

A “survey” to determine how many deceptive signals are 
in use is suggested in your editorial of March 25, page 775. 
In this connection you speculate on whether we shall ever 
know to what extent the Porter collision was due to the 
presence of the train-order signal near the crossing. A sur- 
vey surely is a good thing, if you do not know already; but 
can it be that any responsible railroad officer, who is half 
awake, is ignorant concerning this feature of his plant? And, 
for that matter, who can believe that Engineman Long was 
really deceived by that signal? He did not see the hand- 
lantern motions of the two brakemen on the track, although 
the brakemen, and the government inspector, say that he 
could have seen them if he had looked. 

And is any competent officer ignorant of the simple remedy 
for this supposed difficulty; the simple expedient of putting 
one of the two confusing signals fifteen or twenty feet higher 
than the other? Even if enginemen persist in the careless 
habit of depending on what they see a mile away, a sufficient 
difference in height will deprive them of all reasonable ex- 
cuse. An engineman who is satisfied to see one light where 
he knows that he ought to see two is—well, are there any 
such on our fast trains? 

Why do we perpetuate the farce of the train-order signal? 
An electric connection to the interlocked or the automatic 
semaphore would enable the operator to stop trains with equal 
facility, and at a saving of expense. That signalman at 
Porter had no train-order signal for the Lake Shore trains: 
why couldn’t he also stop Michigan Central trains with 
a flag? 

I am not connected with the “P. R. R.,” but I am inter- 
ested in the safety of American railroad signals, for I am 
speaking in behalf of the 8,720,159 men, women and chil 
dren who make up the commonwealth of 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Plain Talk About the Seniority Rule 


To THE Epiror: 

[ have read much recently with reference to “national 
agreements” and the closed shop. I am not a member oi 
any organization affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. I believe in the principles of organized laber to a 
certain extent, but not enough to forsake a principle for some 
of its aims. 

I do not believe in any body of men, any salaried chair- 
man, or others dictating to me when, how, why, where and 
how much work I may do for a man, corporation or others, 
and under what terms I may work. I feel that I am capable 
of deciding these questions myself. If I sell my services to 
a corporation with an understanding as to the nature of my 
work, hours and compensation, if at any time conditions are 
not satisfactory I do not have to continue in their service. 
I am employed as a clerk, having been in continuous service 
for five years, deducting 19 months in the service on this 
side and “over there.” I received a furlough to enter the 
service. I returned and was discharged on June 5, 1919, 
and on the same day applied for my regular position. The 
general chairman, local chairman or others in the union 
notified the superintendent that I quit when I entered the 
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service. After five months of loafing I finally was restored 
to service with full seniority rights. This after having taken 
my case up with the war department, which in turn handled 
it with the department of labor. Naturally my impression 
and opinion of the clerks’ organization did not change after 
such treatment. Immediately after going to work these same 
clerks sent and brought applications for membership in their 
organization to me daily. Some of the other organizations, 
even more radical than the clerks (?), threatened my dis- 
missal as soon as they could put the closed shop into an 
“agreement.” This did not happen in Russia. It happened 
in Virginia, the state of culture, refinement, hospitality, etc. 

Recently during the reduction of forces and on account 
of “the national agreement” I have been on the move almost 
continuously owing to the interpretations of certain articles 
in an agreement, which the officials personally told me were 
unfair. Any fair-minded person could easily see that the 
interpretation of the article was made just to apply to my 
case because of the fact that I refused to join an organiza- 
tion whose general chairman made the statement that it was 
unfortunate we were in France and could not have the bene- 
fit of the promotions made during our absence. 

I want to work and I want advancement. I have letters 
showing that my work has been exceptionally good, some 
that say even more. I have had the superintendent and 
other officials compliment my work highly and tell me per- 
sonally that they wanted to keep me in the service. All of 
which sounds good to me, but how can I advance when 
promotions are made according to seniority? I am just like 
«a little log floating down stream behind a lot of dead wood. 
I can’t get by, but must follow. There is no possibility of 
another epidemic of “flu,” fever or other dread disease re- 
moving any of those that rank ahead of me on the seniority 
list. Most of them are too slow and lazy to die a quick or 
sudden death. They will linger until Gabriel blows first 
call, and then delay traffic through the golden gates by being 
late. If they go to hell they will put the fire out because the 
devil works 24 hours a day without additional compensation. 
A grievance committee will certainly call upon him and 
demand an eight-hour day and time and a half for extra 
work. That will put hell on the bunk. 

What is the use of a man giving a corporation his best 
-ervices and proving to them beyond a doubt that he is an 
exceptionally good man? What is the use in my work being 
done a little better than the other fellow’s? Promotions must 

- decided according to a seniority list. I'll get mine when 

lot of dead wood drifts through the pearly gates, after I 
im so old that Iam half dust and the other half man. None 

f the men ahead of me even catch a bad cold. Their phys- 
ical beings will last long after Gibraltar has been made a 
and pit. When opportunity comes around it hangs around 
the top of a list of dead ones and by the time that he reaches 
iy door his knock will be so soft that I will not hear it. 
in fact I will be listening for the last bugle call. Perhaps 

will have an opportunity in years to come—about the same 
hance I have of receiving some of the mail sent to me over- 
eas while Mr. Burleson was postmaster-general. 

Recently I was employed by the railroad as checker. I 
iold and have held all kinds of positions. The national 
greement has made me what I term ‘an orphan clerk.” . My 
hift was from four in the afternoon until twelve midnight. 
nder the agreement the yardmaster could not send me to 
the west yard after 11:30 p. m., because I could not get back 

relieving time. A time freight was reported in at 11:25 
. m. The yardmaster is allowed a certain time to have the 
train shifted and get it out of the yard. Seeing that the 
ardmaster was deeply concerned over a certain delav of not 
less than an hour to the train I told him that I would go 
and get the seals, check the train and assist him in any way 
) get it out on time. He explained to me that he could not 
‘!low overtime if I was required to stay in the yard after 
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midnight and under the agreement he could not ask me to 
even go at all. 

1 picked up my lantern, went to the yard, checked and 
listed the train and returned to the office a few minutes after 
twelve. The train left the yard on time. As soon as I walked 
into the oftice they met me. They? Oh, the grievance com- 
mittee, 1 believe they call themselves. I had violated the 
agreement, worked ten minutes without extra compensation. 
To listen to their side of the case it was something like a 
charge of murder, rape or highway robbery. 

Well, I just felt myself swell like a mountain stream after 
a heavy rain. Soon I overflowed my banks and with a 
mighty rush of “Daniel Webster’s Bull’ I proceeded to baw] 
them and hand out a few compliments. They showed about 
as much fight as a Hun in close-quarter physical exercise 
with a Yankee doughboy and a bayonet. They wanted to 
fight all right. They would have fought anything to get out 
of the way. The yardmaster almost gave me a French kiss 
for getting the time cars out of the yard and afterwards 
proved his appreciation by favoring me in many ways. 

I give you this as one of the necessary evils in connection 
with agreements. I could wear out this No. 6 machine writ- 
ing of similar cases that I actually witnessed. 

The national agreement sent me here. The superintendent 
wanted me elsewhere. But down here and especially around 
this community the chief topic of conversation is “‘agree- 
ments,” ‘“‘pulls’” and other nice things concerning them. 
Dailies are ignored and lay on the front porches until the 
print fades. The brotherhood this and that has taken the 
place of them. Read some of them. Poor, abused, crushed 
workingman. You see him pictured in torn overalls, torn 
and dilapidated hat, big toe peeping out the corner of a 
rundown, run over $1.98 dog cover. Pitiful sight as he 
looks into his dinner pail, takes out a piece of corn bread 
for his daily portion. Too sad! 

In my home town it is a little different. I see him going 
to work dressed in silk shirt, $15 shoes, $10 hat and the 
latest model suit. He stops at the Y. M. C. A. to change. 
After the change he proceeds to step the distance between 
the ““Y” and the shop as though he were going to the electric 
chair. He could get there a minute or two ahead of time but 
he is afraid of the Grievance Committee. For dinner he has 
a king’s spread or maybe he will crank a Ford and ride over 
town to get a hot meal at the hotel. He may hate cold food. 

While on duty if the chairman of the Grievance Com- 
mittee happens to see him working hard (they have a ceme- 
tery there to bury those that work themselves to death) he 
cautions (?) him without the aid of profanity. Believe me, 
efficiency has been buried so deep that it would require the 
strength of the former A. FE. F. a short lifetime to extricate 
it from the débris. 

I believe that some parts of an agreement are good. Mu- 
tual helpfulness and that sort of thing. But erase that part 
or article that makes promotion according to seniority. Let 
the man who has a desire to press forward have the right of 
way. Agreements that base promotion according to seniority 
cause a good man to apply the brakes, slow down and gen- 
erally become unfit for promotion. Agreements have the 
same effect upon the speed of a good man as a hill does 
to a stream. If it doesn’t stop him it certainly holds him up. 

When corporations or others are allowed the privilege of 
selecting their men according to ability and qualifications: 
and not according to seniority, there will be an increase in 
efficiency that will shock the world. Don’t force promotion 
on a man because he is senior. When the day comes that 
will find everyone working for advancement because he 
really deserves it, or because so and so is working for rec 
ognition and he must compete with him for promotion, we 
will show a long line running upward on the may of effi- 
cency. Until then, hats off to Messrs. Lenine and Trotzky. 

IMAN ORPHAN CLERK. — 
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Views of Typical Railway Reconstruction in France 


Figs. 1 to 5. LeGland Viaduct, on the Line from Valenciennes 
to Hirson. (1) War Destruction. (2) The Finished Struc- 
ture in September, 1919. (3) Reconstruction Started by Light 
Temporary Framework. (4) Piers Completed and the Forms 
in Place for the First Ring of the Arches, That on the Arch 
at the Right Having Already Been Poured. This Viaduct 
Has Five Semi-circular Arches of About 54 ft. Span. (5) A 
Closer View of the Arch at the Right of Fig. 4. Note the 
60 cm. (24 in.) Military Railway on the Temporary Structure 
Shown in Fig. 3, and the Concrete Blocks Used as Facing 
and Forms on and between the Arches. 

Figs. 6 and 7. The Maquenoise Bridge, on the Line from 
Valenciennes to Hirson. (6) The Bridge Was Destroyed 


While a German Train Was Passing Over. (7) The New 
Bridge. A Typical Example of the Way in which the Abut- 
ments and Adjoining Slopes Are Treated in the Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Figs. 8 to 10. The Blagny Viaduct Also on the Line from 
Valenciennes to Hirson. (8) Note the Partially Finished 
Piers with Concrete Block Facings and the Small Aperture 
About Half Way up in the Side of One of Them. This is an 
Opening to a Chamber for Explosives Which Is Closed 
and Camouflaged Later. (9) Entirely Finished in September, 
1919, Six Arches of About 54 ft. Span. (10) Partly Finishe 
The Completed Structure With the Balustrade and Other 
Finishing Parts being put in Place.. 



































Fig. 11--Ohis Viaduct, 


about 47 ft. shan, was rebuilt abcut 9 ft. higher than the pre-war structure. 
same span as formerly in order to utilize parts of the original foundations. 








Comfleted, except for the balustrade, in December 1919. In order to reduce the grades on this line the viaduct, of 13 arches of 
All of the viaducts of this group were rebuilt with arches. having about the 





Railway Reconstruction in France and Belgium 


Extent of Destruction—Work of the Army Engineers—Plans for 
Permanent Improvements 


By Oliver F. Allen 


Formerly Major of Engineers, American Expeditionary Forces 


N STARTING THIS SERIES of articles on French and Belgian 
railway reconstruction, the author wishes to express his 
appreciation of the very many courtesies shown him by 

European friends to facilitate the study of the reconstruction 
program and its execution. The engineers, both civilian and 











Ohis Viaduct Before, Reconstruction 


Fig. 12. 


On the line from Busigny to Hirson. A typical illustration of war destruc- 
tion. A piece of German narrow gage military railway track at the right. 


military, who have had to do this task have found the work 
so tremendous and the demand for comprehensive plans look- 
ing far into the future so insistent that they have worked 
feverishly without rest not only since the armistice, but most 
if them as army railway engineers during the long strain of 
the war. They have had neither time nor opportunity to tell 
even their own people, let alone the outside world, what they 
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have accomplished. One of the necessary but unfortunate 
results is that we in America do not realize how farseeing 
the program is nor how much has actually been done. While 
under the strain of this intensive work our friends in France 
and Belgium found time to help in collecting accurate data 
of which this series of articles represents only a small part. 

The Director of Railways and his staff in the Ministry of 
Public Works together with the engineers of the Northern 
Railway (Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Nord) were 
especially generous, not only in furnishing information, but 
in giving their own precious time for showing the actual 
works and supplying many authentic photographs of the 
destruction and the different phases of the reconstruction. 
The engineers of the Central Association for the Resumption 
of Industrial Service in the Devastated Regions (Association 
Centrale pour la Reprise de 1’Activité Industrielle dans les 
Régions Envahies), and of other railway and many industrial 
organizations, both in France and Belgium, have also been 
of great assistance in compiling these data. 

The 10 devastated departments of France and the seri- 
ously injured parts of Belgium include a large part of their 
pre-war industrial regions, especially in the fields of metal- 
lurgy and coal mining. These areas were effectively served 
by interlaced railway lines. The invaded regions of France 
north of the Marne are in the territory served by the Northern 
Railway. One branch of it goes down the Sambre valley into 
Belgium along one of the lines of the German advance in 
1914. From the beginning of that advance until the time 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive of the American army in 
the late autumn of 1918 about half of the lines of the North- 
ern Railway were in the enemy’s hands. Some of the road 
beds were destroyed for military reasons on both sides of 
the fighting line as it moved back and forth. The greatest 












destruction was, however, done by the enemy when retreating, 
especially in 1917 and just before the armistice, and was 
mostly not a military necessity. 

The railways were laid out for the normal peace time 
movement of freight as dictated by industrial conditions, 
such as coal going from the mines to the metallurgical plants 
and fabricated material going from and food coming to the 
various industrial communities in the very active areas first 
over-run by the Boches. To move the supplies required by 
the Allied armies and secure the maximum insurance against 
interruptions by airplane bombing and long range shelling, 
certain modifications of the railways back of the lines had 
to be made, including such things as the construction of 
large transfer yards, the double tracking some single track 
lines, the lengthening of passing tracks and sidings and the 
expansion of freight terminals. In some places complete 
new cutoffs or loops were built around railway centers not 
only to furnish a detour in case of interruptions to main 
junctions by bombs, but to expedite the movement of freight 
which would have otherwise been delayed on account of the 
congestion at the junction points. 

These modifications, while done primarily for military 
necessity and, sometimes of a very temporary character, were 
frequently made a part of the general reconstruction program, 
especially during 1917 and 1918. For example, a loop south- 
west of the city of Nancy built by the French army railway 
engineers will be of great permanent assistance in facilitating 
freight movement in that part of the East and has already 
become an integral part of the lines of the Eastern Railway 
(Chemin de fer de l'Est). This loop, several miles in length, 
has its concrete bridges, permanent grading, drainage, first- 
class road bed and track as if it had been built under normal 
peace time conditions. Several large transfer vards built 








this work. Both tracks of about 700 miles of double tra 
line, and one of the tracks of about 70 miles of double trac 
line together with some 100 miles of single track line wer 
put back in service, all by military engineers of the Norther 
Railway. This was made possible only by the utilization « 
temporary structures and by making only those repairs to t] 
road bed which were imperative for operation of the militar 

















Fig. 13. Villeneuve Bridge 
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he original destruction followed by the destruction of the ter rat 
tary bridge. Note at the left the remains of the original masonry pie1 
in the center a temporary military concrete pier built on the foundations 


ithe old pier. 


trains at slow speeds. To facilitate the movement of supplies 
a great many locomotives, not only from all parts of France 
hut new ones imported by the American, British and French 
armies were added to the pre-war supply on the lines em 
ployed for military purposes. There was, considerable loss 

















Fig. 14. 
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and used by the American and British armies were designed 
so as to have permanent value and are being utilized in the 
readjustment of traffic under the new conditions. Extensions 
of lines and additions to freight yards built solely for mili- 
tary requirements in order to secure greater rail-head capacity 
are being retained to facilitate after-the-war traffic. 

When road bed, bridges or tunnels were destroyed on the 
Allied side of the line, temporary repairs were made by 
military engineers as rapidly as possible, and as the enemy 
was driven back this temporary reconstruction was carried 
forward. Some of the first jobs of the American army rail- 
way engineers in the spring of 1918 were in connection with 


Villeneuve Bridge Reconstructed 


old masonry pier at the left has been utilized. The right is a new 


concrete pier built on the cid foundation. Note how this bridg 
landscape, and that the lower arches are made much flatter than the semi-circular arches of the large viaducts. 
















of locomotives and cars from enemy fire, capture and exc 
sive use without adequate upkeep. 

Even as provision for industrial reconstruction started 
the spring of 1915, long before America seriously consider 
going to war, the general features of a comprehensive pl: 
of railway reconstruction and expansion were studied by 
French early in the war. Like our own organizations of ra 
way engineers the French army railway units consisted pri 
cipally of men taken from the ranks of the perman 
organizations of the various railways, and consequently t 
liaison between the military engineers working directly un: 
the general staff of the army, the organization of the Dire: 
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o! Railways under the Ministry of Public Works, and the 
civilian staffs which the railways retained was so close that 
they were able to outline a very comprehensive program of 
rehabilitation. One of the constructive advantages of that 
program was the knowledge and ability to shape many ex- 
tensions of traffic facilities of various kinds required by 
military necessity so that they are now utilized as permanent 
improvements. 

Following the final evacuation by the enemy, when the 
railway company took possession of its property, there was 
the double problem of repairs to locomotives and cars so as 
to have rolling stock with which to move out the great bodies 
of troops to be demobilized and to move in the material and 
personnel required for the return of the refugees and the 
reconstruction work, and of rebuilding the bridges, road bed, 
etc., to carry this traffic. There were about 500 miles of com- 
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the clearing up and a big start with the permanent recon- 
struction. Detours, military roads, temporary bridges, etc., 
were utilized. Temporary army barrack buildings were kept 
as stations. Main lines in the devastated regions were re- 
opened for both freight and passenger traffic in the spring 
and early summer of 1919. 

A second phase, say the year 1920, covers the completion 
of nearly all permanent reconstruction of bridges and tun- 
nels and the general restoration of lines so that traffic can 
follow normal avenues, be greatly increased in volume and 
move more safely, due not only to the better condition of 
rolling and roadbed, but to the reinstallation of the signals, 
etc. Conditions steadily improved throughout the year. 
Service was restored on practically all lines with regular 
schedules for both freight and passenger service. Traveling 
had become relatively comfortable. Dining cars were gen- 
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Fig. 15. Railway Bridge Over Canal at Reequignies 


\—This and the svecessive photographs show the several phases in the placing of a temporary military girder by the French army railway engineers. This 


irticular bridge placed a temporary wooden structure and was put in place on July 4, 1919; B-—The girder further advanced; ( 


\—Both sides in place ready for floor structure. 


»letely destroved lines, mostly single track, which had not 
heen rebuilt by the armies because they were not essential 
» military operations. It was, however, necessary to get 
‘hem temporarily into service immediately. There were also 
more than 800 bridges, about 340 railway stations, at least 
5 tunnels, over 1,500 employees’ houses and many repair 
chops, round houses, etc., completely destroyed, all on the 
Northern Railway’s system. . 

The first phase, which may roughly be taken as from the 
ime of the armistice until the end of 1919, involved tem- 
‘orary reconstruction only so far as to provide for moving 
‘ecessary freight and troops at very moderate speeds and 
imited passenger service at about half pre-war speeds and 
vithout most of the pre-war luxuries. It included much of 


The first side in place; 


erally available on through trains. Tourists rode over and 
did not see the new bridges. They were protected by, but 
did not even realize the existence of the signal systems. They 
saw only the destroyed stations, the old army huts used in 
their stead, the slow schedules, the uncomfortable and dis- 
abled cars—and should not be blamed for not understanding 
that great progress had really been made in reconstruction. 
The railroad did first the things most essential to move 
freight and necessary passengers. The comforts of travel and 
such refinements as passenger stations could come later. 
The final phase, which is commencing now and may last 
for some years, includes the completion of the reconstruction 
of roadbeds, signal systems, etc., and the rebuilding of freight 
and passenger stations in crder to permit resumption of nor- 
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mal traffic conditions and speeding up of trains to pre-war 
schedules for passenger service. Freight trains will be heavier 
and faster than before the war. Freight schedules will be 
rearranged to meet changed industrial and economic condi- 
tions. The progress made in this last phase depends largely 
on the coal situation and the electrification problems which 
will be discussed in a later article of this series. 

The accompanying illustrations give some indication of 
the extent of the destruction of the railway properties, the 
temporary structures provided by the military engineers and 
the permanent improvements which are rapidly being built. 
The next article of this series, which will appear in an early 
issue of the Railway Age, will give some details of the engi- 
neering problems, particularly with reference to bridges and 
tunnels, met with in carrying on the work of reconstruction 
and the manner in which the work was done. 


Commission Recommends Caution 
in Adjustment of Grain Rates 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
ECOMMENDATIONS of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion relative to the adjustment of grain and grain 
product rates with particular reference to the relation 
of rates to Atlantic ports as compared with Gulf ports, also 
of lake and rail charges vs. all rail charges, are made in a 
letter from W. V. Hardie, director of traffic of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to James T. Webster, freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central, and the chairmen of the 
Western Trunk Line Committee, Eastern Traffic Executives 
Committee, Southwestern Tariff Bureau, and Central Freight 
Association, copy of which has been made public by the 
commission. The letter refers to the recent conference at 
Chicago and New York between representatives of the grain 
markets, Atlantic ports and Gulf ports and carriers of east- 
ern and western territory relative to the proposed adjustments. 
Under the instructions of the chairman of the commission, 
Director Hardie begins the letter with a statement that “the 
net revenues of carriers generally at the present time are far 
from adequate” and that “reductions in rates apparently are, 
therefore, at this time undesirable except insofar as they inay 
be necessary to stimulate traffic, to remove discrimination or 
to relieve situations where rates appear to be unduly burden- 
some under present conditions.” 
Mr. Hardie says in part: 


The whole situation is interrelated, and in determining what 
should be done as to any one of the situations involved, due re- 
gard should be had to the effect upon other rates and to the 
maintenance of a relatively proper and reasonable adjustment of 
rates which will not reduce the revenues of the carriers in the 
aggregate to a greater extent than is necessary. Various pro- 
posals have been submitted by shippers and carriers, most of 
which contemplate reductions in the existing rates, primarily in- 
tended to reduce differentials or differences in rates between 
competing markets, ports or routes, widened by percentage in- 
creases under Ex Parte 74 and previous thereto. 

It is recognized that the differentials on traffic from the 
Missouri river to the Gulf ports for export as compared with 
Atlantic ports for export and of the all rail rates from Minne- 
apolis to Eastern points as compared with the through lake and 
rail charges have been widened to an extent to make desirable 
reductions therein. Readjustments of rates to bring about this 
end, however, must be approached with extreme caution and 
having in mind all the factors which have led to the existing 
situation and which are likely to exist in the near future. 

Having in mind these and other factors, it is not found con- 
sistent to recommend to the rail carriers that they shall adopt 
the proposals of the Minneapolis or of the Missouri river and 
Chicago markets. The former contemplates a reduction of 8 
cents on export and 9% cents on domestic traffic from Minneapolis 
to New York, while the latter contemplates reductions of 2 
cents from the Missouri river to Chicago, 4 cents Chicago to 
eastern points, and 6 cents Mississippi river to eastern points. 
It is thought that reductions of this amount will not only reduce 
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the revenues of the carriers to an extent greater than appears at 
this time necessary upon the all rail traffic but will call for reduc- 
tions in the “at the east” rates below even the present reduced 
rates which were established September 1, 1920, and are sched- 
uled to expire April 15, 1921. 

Neither does it appear desirable to indicate approval of the 
recommendations of either the western or eastern carriers in 
full. The latter contemplate an increase of 2 cents per 100 
pounds in the rates from the Missouri river and St. Louis to the 
Gulf. The export rate from the Missouri river has in the past 
three years been increased from 18% cents to 38 cents, and it is 
not thought desirable at this time to express any approval of 
an increase in such rate. No definite opinion will be expressed 
relative to the rates from St. Louis or Illinois points to the Gulf 
ports. These rates, however, are not upon the same level as the 
rates from the Missouri river, the St. Louis rate at the present 
time apparently being 23% cents on export traffic whereas tariffs 
are now on file and under suspension in I. & S. Docket 1303 
proposing to increase the domestic rate St. Louis to New Orleans 
to 45% cents. 


After a general discussion of the details of tne proposed 
readjustment, Director Hardie says, in part, that 


Based upon the information now available and without preju- 
dice to any different conclusions which might be reached upon 
a more adequate record or in a formal proceeding, there appears 
to be no objection to the following readjustment of rates at 
this time: 

(a) A reduction of 3 cents east of Chicago in the all-rail 
export rates on grain and grain products. 

(b) A reduction of 1 cent on grain and grain products from 
Missouri river points (including Sioux City) to Chicago and 
Chicago rate points, limited to apply upon export traffic only. 

(c) A reduction of 4 cents in export rates east of St. Louis 
on grain and grain products. 

(d) Changes from Peoria and other related markets cor- 
responding to those from St. Louis and Chicago to preserve 
existing equalization. 

(e) No reductions to be made west of St. Louis 

(f{) The existing “at and east” rates on export grain, now 
scheduled to expire April 15, to be continued beyond that date 
without expiration date, but no further reductions to be made 
in such rates at this time. 

(g) The “at and east” domestic rates on grain on April 15 
to revert to the rates in effect August 25, 1920, plus 40 per cent, 
such increase to be applied to the net rates. 

(h) No reductions at this time appear necessary in the rates 
on grain products east of Buffalo, either domestic or export. 

(i) Lake-and-rail rates on flour for export from Chicago, 
Duluth and Minneapolis to be reduced in the same amounts as 
the all-rail rates east of Chicago, thus maintaining differentials 
as compared with all-rail. 

(j) No reductions appear at present necessary in the rates 
on grain or grain products Minneapolis to Chicago. 

The above are intended as suggestions which it is hoped 
will produce a harmonious adjustment and at the same time 
have the effect of reducing the differentials on all-rai] grain from 
Minneapolis compared with lake-and-rail traffic and also reduc- 
ing differentials on export traffic from the Missouri river and 
western territory generally to Atlantic ports as compared with 
Gulf ports. 

It has not been found cgnsistent to recommend the basis 
sought by western millers, but the proposed reductions have 
been, except as noted, limited to export traffic. The same factors 
which enter into the export situation do not appear to apply with 
equal force to the domestic rates. Millers of New York are 
not satished with the rates on grain products ex-lake from Buf- 
falo, but it has not been found consistent to recommend reduc- 
tions in such rates at this time. (This is not intended as ex- 
pressing disapproval of certain readjustments in the rates from 


Buffalo to New England points set forth in Chairman Collyer’s 


letter of February 7, which changes should apparently be made.) 
Reductions in the domestic rates from the west would, how- 
ever, but accentuate the complaints of eastern millers. 

It has not been found consistent to recommend the estab- 
lishment of ‘overhead’ rates from Minneapolis as proposed by 
that market and by some of the northwestern lines. As has been 
stated, it has been the practice for a number of vears to main- 
tain rates into and out of the principal markets equal to the 
through rates and the undersigned is not prepared at this time 
to recommend changes which would destroy this adjustment. 
It is recognized that the reductions made on traffic from Minne- 
apolis are not as great as recommended by that market or by 
the northwestern carriers but it is thought that a trial should be 
made of the rates which will result from the changes above 
recommended. If it then develops that further readjustment 
should be made, consideration can be given thereto. 
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Canadas Heavy Loss from Government Railways 


Total Deficit of $136,000,000 for Population of 8,000,000 to Pay 
Absorbs One-third of Dominion’s Revenues from Taxes 


By J. L. Payne 


Formerly Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals of Canada 


ANADA HAS NOW got far enough along in the matter of 
railway nationalization to permit of a calm survey of 
the results. With over 52 per cent of all mileage 

owned and operated by the state it will be agreed that the 
test is on a sufficiently comprehensive scale to warrant con- 
clusions. The Dominion was not a novice in railway opera- 
tion. Part of the bargain of Confederation in 1867 was the 
building of a line to connect the Maritime Provinces with 
what was then called Upper Canada, and just because the 
road was an integral factor in that pact it.was always con- 
tended that results should not be counted as demonstrating 
either the soundness or unsoundness of the principle of state 
control. I allude to the Intercolonial. 

There was never any doubt that the Intercolonial was a 
heavy load on the public treasury. Operating deficits were 
more frequent than operating surpluses. Interest charges 
were not made. In fact, it was always understood that the 
government road had bookkeeping methods peculiarly its own, 
with enough flexibility as to what should be charged to 
capital account and what to operating expenses to bring out 
a balance on either side practically at will. 

Be that as it may, the people gave little concern to the 
matter. The road was a perennial football in politics, and 
each side blamed the other according as the fortunes of war 
put the Liberals or Conservatives in control. Certainly the 
road was not built to demonstrate the advantages of public 
ownership. It was built by government for the double reason 
that no company could be found to undertake it as a com- 
mercial proposition, and because it was felt that any loss 
arising from its operation should be borne by the whole 
people. 

The Intercolonial, however, parted with all immunity from 
reasonable criticism when, in 1918, it was grouped with the 
Canadian Northern and the National Transcontinental to 
form the huge system now known as the Canadian National. 
The causes which led up to the establishment of this group 
of railways are familiar to American readers and need not 
be set forth in any detail. The story can be told in a few 
sentences, so that the essential facts of the case may be borne 
in mind as this sketch proceeds. 

The Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific fell 
into insolvency. An overwhelming proportion of their lia- 
bilities had been guaranteed by the government—Dominion 
provincial, or both. As the chief guarantor, the government 
took possession to protect the public treasury. The National 
Transcontinental was the 1,805 mile link built by gov- 
ernment as a contribution to the Grand Trunk Pacific ocean- 
to-ocean scheme. It was to have been taken over by the 
latter on a three per cent basis; but the cost of construction 
was so stupendous that the parent Grand Trunk refused to 
live up to the bargain. The government therefore inherited 
its own expensive job. 


Government Owns 22,500 Miles of Line 


When these three roads had been thrown into a single 
operating group it was seen that it lacked the essential ele- 
ments of a well-balanced system. At all events, that was the 
contention of the government. It was believed the acquire- 
ment of the pioneer Grand Trunk would produce the neces- 


sary balance as to traffic conditions. So the Grand Trunk 
was bought—or the necessary steps were taken to put the 
government in possession. The cost of the purchase is now 
being worked out by process of arbitration, and a tedious and 
expensive thing it is proving to be. With the Grand Trunk 
brought in, the Canadian National was swollen to a system 
of 22,500 miles, or 52.4 per cent of the total mileage of the 
Dominion. This final step was taken in 1919, and was 
ratified by Parliament early in 1920. 

One further explanation and we shall have the facts all 
set forth in proper order for what follows. While these 
momentous changes were taking place, it must be clearly 
understood that the Canadian people held the position of 
passive spectators. They were not asked to express their 
judgment as to whether the assumption of these large respon- 
sibilities by the government was prudent or another way out 
could be found. Nor did they express any judgment. The 
war was on and absorbed public attention to the exclusion 
of practically everything else. If they had any opinion on 
the subject nothing in the way of press comment or platform 
utterances gave the slightest clue to what that opinion might 
be. They were told that the taking over of these roads could 
not be helped, that there was no other way, and that it would 
come out all right; and they let it go at that. They stood 
neutral. If they were apprehensive, they concealed it. If 
they had the slightest suspicion of the shock that was going 
to stir the whole country in 1921, they were also silent as to 
that. My own view is that a majority, not keenly interested 
anyway, believed nothing serious would happen. 

Let us now see what did happen. Of the approaching 
catastrophe some warnings were given. Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Royal Bank of Canada, one of our big 
monetary institutions, spoke to his shareholders early in 
January last, as reported in the press, as follows: 

“Government control has practically disappeared during 
the year just past—wheat, paper and sugar being the com- 
modities to be freed from regulation. Government ownership 
of transportation systems has developed. Without any ad- 
vantage to the public in efficiency or rates, the operation of 
our national railways during the last 12 months has resulted 
in a loss which will probably more than absorb the amounts 
collected on excess profits and income taxes for the year 1919. 
Unless government methods of operation are more efficient 
in this country than they have been in others, tax payers in 
Canada may find the maintenance of their railroads and 
fleet more expensive than pension charges and other legacies 
of the war combined. Of a total of $6,400,000,000 spent by 
the United States during the last year, $1,037,000,000 went 
to pay the cost incurred by the government in its control of 
the railroads. The present waste is obvious and the remedy 
should be speedy and effective. The needs of the country 
call for business-like administration of its assets. If this be 
afforded, we can attack our problems with added confidence.” 

Under normal conditions this statement, from such a high 
source, would have been a bombshell; but Sir Herbert Holt’s 
words fell on the ears of a people grown callous. He was 
not heeded any more than was Noah. But I for one knew 
that he was talking the truth, and I took the trouble to ascer- 
tain whether or not his estimate of the probable railway loss, 
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as compared with the burdens arising out of the war, was 
under or over the mark. It was under, as we shall soon see. 
Sir Herbert will now know that what he foresaw as a grim 
possibility has actually happened. 


Railway Deficit Exceeds Cost of War 


The question which this analysis assumes to answer is 
succinctly this: What is the government railway system cost- 
ing the people of Canada? I say at once that it will cost 
them in this vear of grace not less than $130,000,000. The 
cost of the war, to which the president of the Royal Bank 
alluded, will not be more than $109,000,000, made up as 
follows: Interest on public debt $54,000,000, pensions $30,- 
000,000, and all other care of returned soldiers, $25,000,000. 
The last item will grow less year by year. With the railways 
costing the country $130,000,000 and the war $109,000,000, 
very little is left, out of a total revenue of $450,000,000, for 
general purposes. It may mean continuous borrowing. Since 
the Canadian National system was established it has ab- 
sorbed upwards of $500,000,000 of public money in one way 
and another to keep it going, and there may be worse to come. 

The first step in making up a statement of facts is to set 
up a capital account for the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island Railways—the two original examples of public owner- 
ship. What has appeared in official railway statements down 
to the present time has merely been the primary cost of con- 
struction. Not a penny of interest was ever charged, neither 
during construction nor at any later date. Deficits were ig- 
nored. The Dominion treasury took care of everything. The 
bonds were not ear-marked, and interest charges were ab- 
sorbed along with the general liability on account of the 
public debt. Samuel O. Dunn took up the matter in 1916 
and was able to bring the figures of what the capital account 
should be down to 1914. 

I have taken up the work where he left off and have 
brought the account down to the present time. Taking Mr. 
Dunn’s total of $380,991,916 as the starting point, and using 
plus and minus signs to indicate an operating surplus or 
deficit, the calculation works out as follows: 


Capital Surplus Interest 
liability or deficit at 4 per cent Total 
914 ? ~ a tor skaniees. 6 $380,991.91 
1915 $7.761,544 $273,569 $15,560,881 104,587,910 
1916 8.359.451 ) 224.692 16,428,947 427,152,616 
1917. 5,500.59 + 1,392,957 17,250,410 448,510,664 
1918 1). 961), 299 2,842,917 18,892,555 $91,206,435 
919 11,395,985 3.898415 20,260,033 526,760,868 
1920 ~. 19.795.575 7,000,000 1,662,258 566,218,701 
It will be observed that there has been an increase of 


$185,226,785 during the past six years. According to gov- 
ernment figures the addition during that period has been but 
$64,773,449, for the simple reason that only direct capital 
outlay for construction and purchase of equipment was 
charged. There was, of course, no defence for this unsound 
plan; but, having begun that way, accounting became a part 
of the general policy of easy drifting. Moreover, inasmuch 
as very loose methods prevailed in years gone by in railway 
bookkeeping, under which items were scattered around utterly 
out of their proper place, I am confident a true account would 
carry the total perhaps $100,000,000 over what is here shown; 
for the compounding process carried along over more than 
50 years produces startling results. At the present time the 
capital account of the Intercolonial is officially placed at 
$152,300,044, and that of the Prince Edward Island at $12,- 
633,933—a total for the two of $164,933,977. That Mr. 
Dunn’s calculation is below the mark is clearly shown by a 
report just issued by the Department of Railways and Canals, 
which, for the first time, shows charges to capital on account 
of these roads amounting to $479,956,931. That does not 
include a farthing for interest, to say nothing of compounding. 

The National Transcontinental was built by government 
and followed the bad precedent of the Intercolonial in 
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respect of its capital account. It was begun in 1904 an 
opened for traffic in 1914. The cost is placed by the officia 
records at $165,128,742, omitting, of course, interest at al 
stages and deficits. I shall not take up space to tell the stor 
of this ill-starred road; but may say at once that the tru: 
capital account is considerably in excess of $250,000,000. 
The interest on that sum is reckoned at 5 per cent. 


All Government Lines Losing Heavily 


In dealing with the Canadian Northern unit we are 
brought at once into contact with standard accounting. It 
was the collapse of this road which brought about the present 
large scheme of nationalization. In fact, in one way and 
another the Canadian railway problem has its core in the 
unwarranted expansion of the Mackenzie & Mann enterprise 
between 1900 and 1914. But that is a story by itself, and 
not quite in place here. We are, for immediate purposes, 
merely trying to show what the existing government railway 
group is costing the people of Canada. With that object in 
view, let it be said at once that the balance sheet of the 
Canadian Northern for December 31, 1919, reveals a definite 
capital liability of $540,155,623. This includes $165,230,- 
658 advanced by government; but we are obliged to add 
further advances of $69,170,910 since that date, which, with 
an acknowledged deficit for the past year of $25,670,358, 
brings up the final total to $634,996,891. Without going into 
a considerable mass of details as to all the factors entering 
into the results for the current year, and which I have gone 
over with care, the deficit is placed at $39,000,000 in round 
figures. If evidence were required to make my estimate good, 
it is found in the fact that, since that estimate was made, the 
Minister of Railways has announced to Parliament an actual 
deficit on the Canadian Northern for the past year of $40.- 
414,563.28; so that I am nearly a million and a half under 
the mark. 

The case of the Grand Trunk demands special treatment. 
It is rather complicated. In 1919 it had bonds outstanding 
to the amount of $183,854,623, as well as $155,480,169 of 
consolidated debenture stock and $63,884,928 of guaranteed 
stock. The consolidated debenture stock must be regarded 
as a capital liability; so that capitalization for the purposes 
of this analysis is placed at $339,334,792. Within the past 
two~ vears, however, including appropriations now being 
asked of Parliament by the Minister of Railways, advances 
have been made totaling $124,687,633. This is most astound 
ing. It has simply staggered the people of Canada. The 
Grand Trunk was taken over on the assumption that it would 
strengthen the Canadian National group, and yet it has taken 
this colossal sum to carry it since the end of 1919. The 
immediate effect has been to raise capital liability to $464 
022,425. Interest charges on this sum, as well as on a float- 
ing liability which consumed $1,875,437 in 1919, joined to 
a variety of other debits of an unescapable nature, create 
fixed charges of $25,346,877. These will be reduced by pos 
sibly $5,000,000 of net operating earnings, although that is 
not certain. Instead of helping out the government railway 
system on the financial side, it now transpires that the net 
result of the Grand Trunk purchase will be a direct draft 
upon the treasury of $12,000,000 for the current year. This 
adverse situation will be distinctly worsened when the pur- 
chase price of probably $65,000,000—the limit fixed by 
statute—has been paid. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Branch Lines may conveniently be bracketed, although thev 
are separate organizations. Direct capital liability of all 
classes amounts to $191,570,540, to which must be added 


$96,224,651 of advances by government during the past 
three years, making the total $287,795,191. It must be 


understood that this does not include stocks. In all these 
calculations they are omitted as being free from permanent 
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charges against revenue. Again avoiding all details for the 
sake of brevity, the fixed charges are placed at $9,754,498. 
Those are the official figures for 1919. When an operating 
loss of not less than $5,000,000 is added, it will be seen that 
the public burden on account of these two units will exceed 
$15,000,000. As a matter of fact, the Minister has placed 
the deficit at $19,467,290.17, which will show how careful 
1 have been to keep well on the inside of the truth. 

From time to time during the past ten years the govern- 
ment has purchased branch lines in the Maritime Provinces 
on terms which are not immediately available and could not 
easily be put into definite form if they were. These purchases 
cover 366 miles of line all told, and fault will not be found 
with my estimate of the capital liability attaching thereto if 
I place it at $10,000,000. It might be $15,000,000. Charg- 
ing merely a nominal 4 per cent, and nothing more, fixed 
charges are placed at $400,000 per annum. 

The government has also purchased a new line in the 
Province of Quebec, which is not quite completed—the 
(Quebec & Saguenay. It will be thrown into the general group, 
and has thus far cost $8,146,189. Interest charges of 
$407,310 would attach. 

The Quebec bridge is an essential part of the Canada Na- 
tional system, although appearing separately in the accounts. 
It had cost $22,616,018, without interest charges, during 
its somewhat long and tragic history, and I am assigning 
nominal fixed charges of $1,130,801. 

Lastly, there remains the cost of the Canadian Northern 
common stock, for which the government paid $25,000,000 in 
1915 and $10,000,000 more in 1918. The interest charges 
are placed at $2,100,000. 

To remove all suspicion of possible exaggeration in the 
foregoing analysis, the Hudson Bay Railway is entirely left 
out of the calculation. It could quite properly be brought 
in; but it has no direct association with the Canadian Na- 
tional. Nevertheless, it is being built by the government— 
although practically abandoned since 1917—and has cost 
$25,000,000 in round figures. The interest on that consid- 
erable sum would allow for any adjustments which adverse 
criticism might suggest. 


Government’s Railway Investment Is $2,284,000,000 


It is now necessary to bring all these accounts together. 
The summing up is as follows: 


Capital Fixed 
liability charges 
ee A Se Se Cee $563,218,701 $21,662,258 
Canadian Northern ......... 634,326,533 33,000,000 
Transcontinental or 250,000,000 12,500,000 
Ges Fi NE sb iicemenaeee wala ts 279,006,751 8,524,424 
G. T. P. branch limes......... 17,788,440 1.230.074 
Geand Trewle ..<siccss. Ray ee 464.022,425 25,346,877 
Et, Be ROR esis anise as 10,000,000 400,000 
Ouebec & Sagvenay........... 8,146,189 407 ,310 
Ty (RL RE, Se ee 35,000,000 2,100,000 
Ovebec Bridge 22,616,018 1,130,801 
WON) ow eke bauseewaiees $2,284,125,057 $106,301,744 
Net operating deficit. .........cese00. re 16,250,000 


Total GORCW 6s.86 snes ces ewemesac $122.551,744 


The Minister had announced an operating deficit of $21,- 
250,000 for 1919 without including the Grand Trunk. It is 
here assumed that the result for the current year will be no 
worse, although there are ample grounds for an estimate of 
it least $10,000,000 greater. It will be that much more if 
he experience of American roads is duplicated on this side 
f the line, and I have never known it to vary in any con- 
iderable degree. For the Grand Trunk an allowance of $5,- 
00,000 is made on account of net operating earnings. To 
keep entirely on the safe side, and swerve as far away as 
»ossible from the reproach of exaggeration, interest has not 
heen charged on the total deficit for the past vear, which of 
course must be taken care of in capital account. That would 
add another $7,000,000; so that, in putting down a deficit of 
$122,551,744 for the current year, which omits a number of 
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odds and ends the aggregate of which would be material, I 
have tried to keep well within the mark. If my estimate of 
fixed charges is sound, and the amount thus established is 
added to the operating deficit of $36,842,970 for last year 
as announced by the Minister, the deficit for the current 
year will exceed $136,000,000, after allowing a deduction of 
$5,000,000 for net earnings by the Grand Trunk. 

Concluding observations must be left for another article to 
follow. 


A Crown Sheet Failure 
Without an Explosion 
Ts SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES Which generally follow the 


initial failure of an exposed locomotive crown sheet 

when the boiler is under working pressure make note- 
worthy any case in which such a failure, caused by low water, 
remains within sufficiently narrow local limits to result in no 
more than an engine failure. 

Such a case, of special interest because of the fact that the 
firebox was equipped with the Nicholson Thermic Siphon, 
occurred January 19, 1921. 

At the time of the failure the locomotive, which is of the 
Consolidation type, was pulling a heavy freight train with a 
strong draft on the fire, to which the crown sheet was ex- 
posed with a water level afterwards determined to have been 





Intericr View of the Firebox Showing the Most Affected 
Area of the Crowh Sheet 


between five inches and eight inches below the highest point 
of the sheet. The location of the failure and the affected 
portion of the crown sheet are shown in the sketch and photo- 
graph. It will be seen that an area about 10 in. square just 
back of the first two transverse rows of stays became suffi- 
ciently overheated to be pushed off of the heads of the two 
center stays in the next two transverse rows, and pocketed 
to a maximum depth of about 1% in. The stays nearest ad- 
joining this area in the second, third, fourth and fifth trans- 
verse rows from the front of the crown sheet all were partially 
pulled out of the sheet. With this condition existing the 
train was pulled into a siding before the locomotive failed 
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completely, due to the blow-down through the crown stay 
holes in the pocketed portion of the sheet. 

After shopping the engine, a careful examination of the 
firebox disclosed the following facts: (1) That the water 
level at the time of the accident was below the highest point 
of the crown sheet, a distance variously estimated at from 
five to eight inches; (2) that from the pocket in the sheet 
back to within 10 in. of the door sheet the crown sheet 
was buckled from 1% in. to 3% in. between the two center 
rows of radial stays; (3) that the two center rows of radial 
stays were loosened in the sheet; (4) that with these two 
exceptions there was no evidence of overheating the sheets 
between or outside of the siphons, and (5) that between the 
flue sheet and the front of the siphons evidences of over- 
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Diagram Showing Extent of the Damage to the Crown 
Sheet of Engine 1929 


heating were clear on an area extending down about eight 
longitudinal rows of stays on either side of the center line. 
In observing this case from the standpoint of the relation 
of the Nicholson Thermic Siphon to the extent to which the 
crown sheet was damaged, it should be pointed out that in 
other cases similar or even more extended areas of the crown 
sheets have pulled off the stays in boilers not equipped with 
the siphons without a complete failure of the sheets. Two 
of the principal factors determining the extent of the damage 
in such cases are the strength of the staying and the tem- 
perature and rate at which heat is being generated in the 
firebox at the time of the failure. In the case of the locomo- 
tive under consideration, one of these factors was favorable 
to the rapid extension of the affected crown sheet area, inas- 
much as the temperature of the firebox and the rate of heat 
generation were high at the time of the initial failure. The 
reports of a number of boiler inspectors who examined the 
firebox after the accident agree in the opinion that water was 
delivered from the siphon over a considerable area of the 
crown sheet after it was exposed above the level of the water 
in the boiler. While the absence of this action might not 
have resulted in a complete failure of the crown sheet, its 
presence undoubtedly tended to limit the damaged area. 
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Electrification of South 
African Railways* 


HE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT RAILWaAys are about 
| to begin the electrification of two sections of the system, 
and tenders are now being invited for power house 

The lines to be electrified imme- 


equipment and rolling stock. 
diately are the Cape Town-Simonstown suburban line, 22 
miles long, and the Durban-Pietermaritzburg section of th: 
Natal main line, 70 miles long. 


The Simonstown line is partly double and partly singk 


track. It carries a large and rapidly growing passenger 


traffic. Exclusive of season and “‘trip-bearer” ticket holders, 
the number of passengers carried rose from 2,701,105 in 
1911 to 5,080,284 in 1919-1920. In the latter year 151,520 
season tickets were issued, the increase over 1914 being more 
than 60,000. Electrification of this branch has been decided 
upon entirely on account of the heavy passenger traffic, and 
the undertaking presents no features of special interest. 
Multiple unit trains will be used. 

The Durban-Pietermaritzburg section of the Natal main 
line differs completely from the Simonstown line. The Natal 
railway has always afforded plenty of scope for the ingenuity 
of the engineer. As originally located, it included a large 
number of grades as steep at 3.3 per cent and curves of 20) 
deg. radius were equally numerous. The line crosses a suc- 
cession of spurs of the Drakensberg range, divided by deeply 
cut river valleys, so that it resembles a switchback on an 
enormous scale. In the distance of rather over 70 miles from 
Durban to Pietermaritzburg, a summit of 3,000 ft. is reached 
near Thornville Junction, and the line then descends to about 
2,250 ft. at Pietermaritzburg, where it again starts to climb 
steeply with occasional intermediate descents, to over 5,000 
ft. near Highlands. It then falls 1,500 ft. as it crosses the 
Tugela Valley, and then mounts to about 5,500 ft., at which 
altitude it crosses the Drakensberg and enters the Transvaal. 
An up train ascends about 12,000 ft. in the 300 miles be- 
tween the coast and the Transvaal border. 

It may be readily imagined that under these conditions 
there has been a serious limitation on trainloads and speeds, 
while operating costs have been very high. About the time 
of the South African War, a Decapod side-tank locomotive, 
with only the six center driving wheels flanged, was intro- 
duced with the object of increasing the load hauled by a 
single engine unit. Though locomotives of this type pos- 
sessed high tractive power, they did an extraordinary amount 
of damage to the track, in spite of the fact that 80 lb. rails 
seated on heavy iron chairs were in use. The cast iron chairs 
were broken by scores on each trip, and it was found neces 
sarv eventually to convert these engines to eight-coupled. 
Only about a dozen are still in use in their original, un- 
changed form. 


Tue Trarric CLur of Wichita Falls, Tex., has been organized 
and the following officers have been elected: President, A. 
A. Spencer, traffic manager, the Lone Star Refining Com- 
pany; first vice-president, C. D. Arnold, traffic manager, the 
Wichita Motors Company; second vice-president, H. G. 
Smith, district freight and passenger agent, the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas; third vice-president, C. L. Fontaine, assist 
ant manager and traffic manager, the Wichita Falls & South 
ern; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Chatham, Jr. Members of 
the board of directors are: C. D. Arnold, G. L. Berry, W. 5 
Brown, J. W. Chatham, Jr.; C. L. Fontaine, E. S. Goodner, 
F. W. Grace, O. E. Maer, H. G. Smith and A. A. Spencer 
The last Friday of every month was selected as the regula 
meeting date for the organization. 





*London Times Engineering Supplement, March, 1921. 
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Final Valuations Served on Four Railroads 


Commission Adds Estimate of Cost of Acquisition of Land Valu- 
ations Previously Served Recalled for Addition of This Item 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIssION on April 4 
T made public supplemental tentative valuations includ- 
ing the original and present cost of condemnation and 
damages, or of purchase of lands in excess of original cost or 
present value, and also a figure representing the final value 
of the properties of the Kansas City Southern, the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
and the Winston-Salem Southbound railroads with their sub- 
sidiaries, together with a statement of the methods pursued 
in developing the so-called “excess cost” of lands. The valua- 
tions heretofore have been incomplete because the commis- 
sion originally held it was unable to report the excess cost of 
lands, but since the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Kansas City Southern caSe last spring, it has been engaged 
in investigations for the purpose of developing the proper 
amounts to be allowed for this item. ' 
The 55 tentative valuations heretofore served by the com- 
mission have been withdrawn and amounts will be added for 
the cost of acquisition of carrier lands and for the value of 
the property, after which they will be again served upon the 
carriers as tentative valuations. Three hundred and one 
preliminary engineering, 229 land and 163 accounting re- 
ports have been tendered to the carriers for examination. 

In the case of the supplemental tentative valuations inter- 
ested parties are given 30 days from April 5 in which to file 
protests. In the case of the Kansas City Southern the com- 
mission by Division No. 1 reports the present costs of con- 
demnation and damages, or of purchase of lands owned and 
used, and used but not owned, for common carrier purposes 
in excess of the present value of such lands, to be $3,467,182 
for lands used and $2,735,490 for lands owned. The valua- 
tion is as of June 30, 1914. The following is an abstract 
of the order in the Kansas City Southern case and the same 
form is followed in the other cases: 

It is ordered, That the following be, and it is hereby declared 
to be, a supplemental tentative valuation, covering only matters 
not covered heretofore by either the tentative valuation or the 
final valuation by the Commission of the properties of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company; the Maywood & Sugar Creek 
Railway Company; the Poteau Valley Railroad Company; the 
Arkansas Western Railway Company; Fort Smith & Van Buren 
Railway Company; Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company ; 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Railway Company; the Kansas 
City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Company; and Port Arthur 
Canal & Dock Company, as of June 30, 1914: 

Original and present cost of condemnation and damages or of 
purchase of lands in excess of such original cost or present value. 
The present costs of condemnation and damages or of purchase of 
lands, owned and used, and used but not owned, by the above 
named carriers for common-carrier purposes, in excess of the 
present value of such lands, are found to be as follows: 

Tme Kansas City Soutiern Rartway Company. 

In Kansas: 


Wholly owned and used. sdb caressed ents ater ia es va later $350,266 
Exclusively used hut owne “d or leased by other commen 
REE SE OR ee ae EET OAPI Et ee ey ro ep ey 7,248 
NG ed wre newd ob sem bis sS onda Pe eee eee $357,514 
In Missouri: 
of a Seen eer tee eee ar ee $1,994,405 
Exctusively used but owned cr leased by other commen 
EE ee CO es ee er a eee ee eee 11,924 
ME hod cose we whsce orange es bie aaoha ee eeloheeReal $2,006,329 
In Arkansas: 
Wholly owned and it bu idks ennes Vee a eee ene eee $198,297 
Exclusively used but owned or leased by other common 
EN cece gona cd eels oe hae S E'S ODN Re WER Helen aceon 172,587 
WEY ad ee KSEE Asa CO RDER CARE MOT Oe Ol ROE $370.8 884 


19,2) 
04) 
N 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
In Oklahoma: 


WeRtte GOWER BAG HEC sé <0 :6. ccc co.v0da sence awwe Sen awan aur $192,522 
In Louisiana: tli 

Exclusively used but owned or leased by other common 
RN a arate g Hee s'4-5:0 a e'e ee week A Law ERA A Redan eee $539,933 
TORRE. HE: ions Koda cen 20d da dace we saeee Cedeas wees $3,467,182 


Total GWHER iciaccases - $2,735,490 
Tue Maywoop & Sucar CREEK Rattway Company. 
Wholly owned but exclusively used by the 


Southern Railway Company, in Misscuri................ $9,768 
Fort Smitn & VAN BurREN Railway Company. 
Wholly owned but exclusively used by the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company, in Arkansas............0006 $11,570 
TEXARKANA & Fort SMITH RAILWAy COMPANY. 
In Arkansas 
Wholly < but exclusively used by the Kansas City 
pcuceen Mewae Comnaey cai ovnsecacisnes evasmeeced $161,017 
In Texas: 
Whally owned Aid US€di6oi sc sis se wsasnesier+<cacssscnsenes) Seeevaue 
Exclusively used but owned or leased by other common 
RINONE Chis Gaine Css Sd «os KP OCR CR RAS OR Loe 8,172 
WARE. -ealwahe sma eshee + @¥d SRR RRR eee hee $587,487 
NE UNE, ide acgrks tie Ridin tie Min eR aed Dae ae ~ $587, 487 
OME, GONE. 66.6.0 oe: bn esd ew ie acreedew ean eeeeenee $740,332 
Kansas City, SHREVEpORT & GuLtF RAILway CoMPANY. 
Wholly owned but exclusively used by the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company, in Louisiana................ $539,933 
Tye Poteau VALLey Rartroap Company. 
Wholly owned and used, in Oklahoma...................2-- $1,686 
THe ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAy COMPANY. 
In Oklahom.: 
EEE MSN RAEN. TEE 6 ip ice 6 4 alin do aaa ESR RSE $2,882 
In Arkansas: 
ee SE EG IB oo. 6.9.0 bs 0s ee mngmaniomes ee waaaeton 14,478 
Total owned and used. $17,360 
Tue Kansas City, SHREVEPorT & GuLF TERMINAL ComMPpany. 
Wholly owned anc used, in Louisiana................e0008 $26,266 
Port ArtHeR CanaLt & Dock Company. 
In Texas: 
WOO ORIG BE. BONG ii ns. 5:he cs cdcau urna crecowsee wean $271,989 
Wholly owned but used exclusively by the Texarkana & 
port. Smits. Hallway Conmgeie ss icsiess kos ceeccsu cessed $8,172 
Oe eT oe emer eer mr eA hai ne aS $271,989 
OEE GWE | 55:5: 0G.6 4.65.0 70s aM OORE ONS See Tie 280,161 


The original costs shown as expended by the above named 
carriers in the acquisition of all their lands, owned and used and 
used but not owned, dedicated to common-carrier purposes, in- 
clude damages to property not taken, the amounts of which cannot 
be segregated from the costs of the lands taken. We are there- 
fore unabie to give the excess costs of acquiring the said lands, 
over the original costs of the same. Incidental expenses, such as 
court costs, recording fees, salaries of real estate agents, etc., 
are shown in a gross sum of $272,537, which cannot be assigned 
in whole or in part to any particular state or states through 
which the lines are operated. 

Statement of methods employed—For the purposes of this pro- 
ceeding, the reference to Appendix 3 of the report in Texas Mid- 
land Railroad, 1 Val. Rep., 1 108, which by reference was made 
part of the final valuation herein, is amended by rescinding the 
following portions of said Appendix 3, viz.: 

All that is ccntained on page 168, except the first five lines; and all of 
pages 169, 170, 171 and the first sev venteen lines on page 172. 

The following portions of the report and order herein, 1 Val. 
Rep., 223-442, are seipaiapiss viz. ! 

Paragraph numbered 12 on page 224, in so far as it relates to the original 
and present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase of lands in 
excess of such original cost or present value; the paragraph entitled “‘present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of present 
value” on page 249; the subject matter under the heading “present cost of 
condemnation and damag ves or of purchase in excess of present value” on 
pages 260, 261 and 262; and the subjest matter under the headings “present 


cost of condemnation and dam ages or of purchase of land” on pages 287, 
291, 294, 299, 303, 307, 312, 316 and 320. 


The matter contained in Appendix A, attached to this order, 





SSS 


being a statement of methods pursued in developing excess cost 
of lands, is substituted for the language contained on pages 168, 
169, 170, 171 and 172 of the decision of the Commission in Te.ras 
Midland Railroad, being the analysis of methods under which the 
valuation work is conducted, above rescinded. 

Final value-—After careful consideration of all the facts sub- 
mitted in this proceeding, and the cost valuations heretofore made, 
including the excess cost of the carrier lands, appreciation, de- 
preciation, going-concern value, working capital and materials 
and supplies, and all other matters which appear to have a bear- 
ing upon the values here reported, the values, as that term is 
used in the Interstate Commerce Act, of the properties of the 
above named carriers owned and used and used but not owned, 
devoted by the carrier to common-carrier purposes, are found to 
be as follows: 


Tue Kansas City Sovutuern Railway Company 
Wholly owned and used..... ts nC aREte enone tetehenenceu $29,977,055 
Wholly owned but not used: 
Leased to the Missouri & Lovisiana Railway Company....... 40,090 


‘sed but not owned: 


Leased from 
The Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Railway Company... $8,725,737 






Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company in Arkansas 500 
The Maywood & Sugar Creek Railway Company........... 34,000 
Fort Smith & Van Buren Railway Company. i cael Naas $7 O00 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Railwav Company (merged with 
Chicago, Burlington & Ovincy Railroad Company in 1901) 7106 
Kansas Citv Terminal Railway Company................6.. 612 
The Missouri Pacific Railway Company..................- 980 
PEIVERE PATUIED ccccccccececrcccrseeseseetescecens 60,512 
p ECP POET TT eee TTC T TT eee re CL eT $13,160,447 
WO CE bksc. oes cerns epretnnergedets $20,017,055 
Petal used $43.137.502 
TEXARKANA & Fort SMitTH Ratitway Company 
Owned and used........ Tort CTL TTC Tee LT - $3,792.68} 
Used but not owned 
Leased from 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock Cempany......... aired ; $258.761 
i CO... carer ceh end ce ren EeRee eee en 10 
Total eer ; ste 9 aoe a “oeniang atgaers wie $259,071 
Tee - RE: pcwd weve seksi dscns ca Cder dees enees sae veRs $4,051,762 
Owned hut not used: 
Leased to: 
The Kanses City Southern Railway Cempary........... .« $4,284,500 
fa er ere eee ee eee et eee ee $8,077,191 
Kansas Criy, Sireverort & Gurr Raitway Company 
Owned but net used: 
Leased t eis 
The Kansas Citv Southern Railway Company. _ ante $8 725.447 
Lease from private parties and re-leased to Wansas City 
Sathorn Wathway GOmOGy « 0 cccies os edcecesaseteesacens 90 
otal leased to the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company ee ‘ bnbr chee keeeeeeeme aera 
Tur Maywoop & SuGar CREEK Railway Company 
Owned but net used 
Leased te e Kansas City Scuthern Railway Company eo $34 400 
] r Su i & \ Puren Rainway Company 
Owned but not used: 
Leased ts the Kansas City Soutl Railway Compat S47 
Tue Poreau Vatiey RaritroAp Company 
Owned te Eee oad ae Oe ake eee kel aoe eee aces $ 
Piste At NSAS WeEsTERN Rattway Company 
Owned and used....... a nem@atuea teenies er $343,228 
Tue Kansas City, Stereverort & Guir TERMINAL COMPANY 
Owned ind De. 02 sagt enahae Graal ath'ard. be ae ale hace he aareare ws $15).799 
Port Arrit Canat & Dow CoMPAN 
Owned 2nd used... , ; A $1,668,548 
Owned | not used 
eased exarkana & F< Smith Railway Company $258,761 
t a ; 
Total owned ~ ‘ a cee’ andl ainsi BR ececlicee we $4,927.309 
The follewing amounts have been included in the values above stated for 
properties use? by eperating companies, on acceunt of working capital and 
materials and supplies: 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Company.... $1.213.430 


Texarkava & Fort Smith Railway Company, in Texas... 199,066 
The Arionsas Western Railway Company...........-++--.- 3.228 
The Poteau Valley Railroad Company. ..........cccccscrsvees .068 
The Kansas Citv, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Company........ 3.759 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock Company..........--+ee.ee0. 18.548 


No working capital and materials and supplies are found to he 
used hy non-onerating companies, as follows: 

Kansas Citv, Shreveport & Gulf Railway Company. 

Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company in Arkansas. 


The Maywoed & Svear Creek Railway Company. 
Fert Smith & Van Buren Railway Company. 
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Appendix A te 
Statement of Methods Pursued in 
Developing Excess Cost of Lands ” 
In meeting the requirement of paragraph entitled Second tl 
Section 19 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to report t € 
present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchas« c 
excess of present value we attempt to show what the expens 0 
a carrier would be of acquiring its common-carrier lands uj 1 
the date of valuation, on the assumption that it did not poss Z 
those lands, but was obliged to obtain them through purchas« ( 
condemnation at the value of similar lands in the vicinity 
that date. 
It is evident that the figure reported can be only an estin 
since the amount which would actually be paid would dep 


to a considerable extent upon circumstances and conditions wl 
can not be definitely described. If a community is ea 
construction of a railroad the right of way can be ol 
much lower figure than as though the building of 

opposed by that community. So too the attitude of 


er tor 
) 
Lil 


] 


+ 
the road 
the carri 


might exercise a considerable influence upon the amount 
money expended in the acquisition of its lands. It is also 
parent that if the railroad did not exist the present valu 


lands adjoining and adjacent to the railroad would not « 
The management of one railroad might deem it for its advantag: 
to pay liberally, thus cultivating the good graces of the con 
munity, while another might deem it better business to for 
many cases into court thereby obtaining a better price whe 
purchases were made, In our estimate no allowance whate\ 
is made for anything of this character. We necessarily assun 
average conditions of all kinds, and we further assume tt! 
all lands are paid for. 

One method by which this excess cost of acquisition might 
be shown would be to take each individual parcel and attempt 
to estimate how much the carrier would be compelled to pa 
the land owner by way of severance damages or in addition 
the acreage value of the land. This would involve an examina 
tion of each parcel and a consideration of the various element 
affecting these damages. In many cases testimony would be 
troduced. It would in effect be a proceeding in condemnation 


determine what the carrier should pay. Manifestly this meth 
can not as a practical matter be resorted to. It would requ 
vears of time and millions of dollars in expenditure to bring tl 


work to a completion in that way. 

So far as possible our prices have been determined with ref 
ence to actual transactions. The unit prices which wi 
our inventory in showing cost of reproduction are developed 
a great number of actual prices paid by the carriers for the sa 
class of work and material. Jn fixing the present value of la 
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more attention is paid to actual sales than to any other « fact 
So it was felt here that if possible some method should be d 
veloped which would be based upon actual transactions, 

The severance damages paid by a carrier to the land owner 
one individual case would not be a reliable guide as to \ 
would be paid or should be paid in all other cases sin 


character; but the thing aimed at is the same, in everv simi 


case the rules of law applicable are identical and while hw 
inclination or human judgment may go astray in individual 
stances still taken as a whole what has actually happened in th 
pavment of these damages is the best euide we cai 

While a single instance is not reliable if it is possibk 

a great many instances and put those instances together 

form of an average that average will express the fact 


accurately than any sort of an estimate This is the gene 
theory unon which this work has been developed 

First the lands of the carrier are divided into classes know 
types. There is one tvpe for citv property of a rtain | 
a second for city property of another kind, a third for farn 
land, a fourth type for wood land. etc., ete. The tvpe may de; 


upon the shape of the parcel and the manner in whicl 
by the road of the carrier. 

Having determined these types we proceed to find actual « 
corresponding to each type. These instances btait 


ire optaine To! 
most part from carriers other than the one under consid 
We know with respect to each one of these actual transact 
what amount paid by the carrier to the land owner 
ordinarily know the present value which is the value which w 
ourselves determine and report. In some instances where tl 
transaction is somewhat remote and where there is reason 


suppose that the present value may have varied between the dat 
of the transaction and the determination o 
a present value as of the date of transaction is ascertained 
the same methods as in our ordinary land work. This 
is very unusual since our instances are taken from transacti 
occurring not to exceed ten years from the date of valuation 

Having selected these transactions which fit a particul: 
we carefully examine each one of them for the purpose of 
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ternining whether it is apparently in all respects normal. If 
it appears to be abnormal it is rejected. 

i: will be noted that in case ot each transaction we know 
the present value and also the amount actually paid by the 
carrier to the land owner. By subtracting the present value from 
the total amount paid the land owner we find the excess cost in 
each case and proceed to determine the ratio between such ex- 
cess cost and present value. The result is known as the multiple 
oi that individual case. All the multiples of a given kind are 
now combined into a weighted average and this average is treated 
as the multiple of that type. The multiplesso determined is 
compared with multiples in other parts of the country. 

\Vhen multiples have been determined for all the types into 
which the land of a given carrier falls the process of determin- 
ing the excess cost consists of combining all parcels of a certain 
type, determining present value of those parcels in the aggregate 
and applying to that present value the multiple determined. 
When this has been done as to all the types it affords the basis 
for the estimate now. made of the total amount of excess cost. 

It frequently happens that a carrier is credited in our land 
report with the amount actually paid by it in securing the right 
to use a public street or some portion of the public domain. No 
multiple would be applied to the sum so stated since the carrier is 
allowed only the amount actually expended and we assume that 
the price charged by the municipality if this right is to be re-ac- 
quired would be the same“that it originally was. 

It is also evident that there would be certain expenses con- 
nected with the acquisition of these lands aside from the amount 
of money paid to the land owner and these are designated in our 
report as incidental expenses. They are made up of the fees and 
expenses of attorneys, right of way agents, etc., etc., together with 
cost of recording deeds, making maps and such like. The amount 
is small in comparison with the total cost. In determining the 
incidental expenses upon a particular carrier the expenses of a 
similar character upon that same carrier actualy incurred 
when the road was constructed are examined if known. Similar 
expenses upon other roads are also examined and from all this 
an estimate is made of what the expenses would be upon the 
road under consideration. So far it has not been deemed proper 
to compile a percentage for the purpose of determining those ex- 
penses since they would vary upon different carriers according to 
the character of the right of way, the number of parcels and 
many other incidents. 

If now we combine the excess cost paid to the land owner 
as hereinbefore stated and the incidental expenses incurred by the 
carrier in the acquiring of its lands we shall have the total 
excess cost. This figure is shown in our report as the excess 
cost of acquisition. In the column immediately following this 
is shown the per cent which the excess cost of acquisition bears 
to present value. 

It is evident that this would show the excess cost to the carrier 
of acquiring its lands but the carrier insists that the figure 
shown by us should contain something beyond this. It is well 
known that one of the first expenses in the actual construction 
of a railroad is for its right of way lands and these lands de- 
velop no earning power and therefore yield no return on the in- 
vestment until the road is finished and finally opened for opera- 
tion. The carriers therefore insist that they should be allowed 
interest on their expenditure for lands from the time it is made 
until the money begins to earn from operation. However, this 
has been compensated for by basing the estimate on present value 
of land, rather than the value as of the time the lands would be 
acquired under the hypothetical reproduction theory. Further, 
while many of these lands would be purchased before construc- 
tion actually begins others would not be, and many parcels would 
not be paid for until construction had ended. 

The carrier would also pay certain taxes which would vary 
from nothing at all in some states where lines under construction 
are specifically exempted from taxation or where the gross re- 
ceipts from operatign are taxed, to other states where quite a 
substantial sum might be exacted if the period of construction 
were considerable. The taxes assessed, in practice, are levied 
upon lands, and for the same reasons that interest on the cost 
of acquisition of lands during the construction period is not 
consonant with the estimate here made, none is made for taxes 
during the construction period in this connection. 


Other Valuations 


In the case of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic the 
commission finds $1,818,730 as the excess cost of lands used 
and $1,188,330 of the lands owned; of the lands owned by 
the Georgia Terminal Company $257,255 and of the lands 
owned by the Alabama Terminal Railroad $386,080. The 
tinal value for the properties owned by the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic is placed at $21,698,250, and of the proper- 
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ties used $25,630,000. The value of the properties owned by 
the Georgia Terminal Railroad is placed at $2,000,000 and 
the Alabama Terminal Railroad at $2,850,000. There is 
included in the valuation stated for the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic, $617,090 representing working capital and ma- 
terials and supplies. No working capital and materials and 
supplies were found to be owned and used by the Georgia 
Terminal and Alabama Terminal companies. 

In the case of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the com- 
mission has added $2,504,529 as the excess cost of land and 
states the final value as of June 30, 1914, as $45,871,093, 
including $38,774.78 as the value of certain lands used by 
the carrier for common carrier purposes, but owned by parties 
other than a common carrier. There is also included $2,- 
221,093 for working capital and materials and supplies. 

For the Winston-Salem Southbound the commission adds 
$468,022 for the excess cost of lands and states the final 
value as of June 30, 1915, as $5,850,000, including $101,535 
for working capital and materials and supplies. 

® 
Kansas City Southern Objects to Valuation Figures 

The Kansas City Southern has issued a statement contain- 
ing objections to the tentative valuation set by the commis- 
sion’s Division No. 1. ‘The statement says: 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Company does not, by any 
means, concede the corrections of the tentative valuation of its 
properties made by the three commissioners composing Division 
No. 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, It is apparently based 
on an incomplete estimate of the cost of reproduction of physical 
properties, less depreciation, with the addition of certain arbitrary 
but inadequate allowances for appreciation and going-concern value. 
As its name indicates, it is only tentative; it is a figure put forward 
by Division No. 1 against which the railway company is entitled 
to file its protest, and to make proof of the real value of its prop- 
erties The figures do not even purport to have any relation to 
present-day value. They represent only tentative figures as of 
June 30, 1914. It may be stated, in passing, that since that date 
the Company has expended over $6,500,000 in additions, better- 
ments and extensions, 

The company has claimed, and still claims that the value of its 
properties, even as of June 30, 1914, was in excess of $75,000,000. 
It introduced evidence to that effect before the Commission. It 
is not disposed to accept any lower valuation, and it is prepared, 
if necessary, to contest its rights in the courts. 

In the tentative valuation, the earning power of the company, 
on a proper rate structure, which we contend is the real test of 
value, has been ignored. As an illustration, the company, for the 
calendar year 1917, under a rate structure claimed to be inadequate, 
earned approximately six per cent on $75,000,000. That fact is 
given no consideration. 

The stock and bond value of the company’s properties has like- 
Wise apparently been ignored. During the five-year period preced- 
ing June 30, 1914, the prices of stocks and bonds, as every one 
knows, were unduly low, but the aggregate market value of the 
company’s outstanding stocks and bonds, computed at the average 
prices during the five-year period, amounted to over $62,000,000. 

The original cost of the property is stated in the tentative valu- 
ation at $47,000,000, which is approximately $16,000,000 less than 
the company claims it should be. The cost of reproduction new 
of the company’s properties, as of june 30, 1914, is stated at ap- 
proximately $52,000,000, which the company claims is approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 less than it should be. There has been deducted 
approximately $10,000,000 for depreciation, although it is held by 
the courts that no depreciation should be deducted in determining 
value, where there is no deferred maintenance, and it is not as- 
serted that there is any deferred maintenance in our case. The 
commission took into consideration its estimate of the cost of 
reprcduction of the roadbed, bridges, buildings and other physical 
structures, but apparently omitted to give the same consideration 
to the cost of reproducing the right of way. The amount allowed 
for right of way is nearly $5,000,000 less than the commission’s 
own estimate, made after the decision of the Supreme Court in our 
mandamus case, of what its cost of reproduction or re-acquisition 
would have been. The company’s interest in the Kansas City Ter- 
minal, amounting to approximately $4,000,000, was ignored. The 
cost of reproducing the company’s property, applying to the com- 
mission’s quantities the prices current today, would materially ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. 

Stockholders and others interested in the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company will readily understand from the foregoing 
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statement why the officers of the company are prepared to contest 
this tentative valuation. 

The final valuation issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the cases of the Kansas City Southern; San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake; Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic and the Winston-Salem Southbound railways in- 
dicate that a deduction has been made for depreciation be- 
cause in each instance the value found is less than the figure 
previously reported in the case of these roads for cost of 
reproduction new plus the present value of lands. For the 
first three of the roads there is a wide variation between 
the final valuation and the company’s book investment ac- 
count or its capitalization, but in the case of the Winston- 
Salem the valuation exceeds the capitalization or the book 
cost. 

In the Kansas City Southern case the commission had re- 
ported the cost of reproduction new plus land as $51,262,747, 
and the final value is given as $43,137,502. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern as of the valuation date, 
1914, was $99,052,000 and the company claimed as its in- 
vestment in road and equipment $101,050,970. The com- 
mission in 1919 agreed with the company upon a figure for 
the investment in the property of $45,742,093. The valua- 
tion covers 879 miles of road. 

In the case of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
the commission reported the cost of reproduction new plus 
land as $47,226,043. The final value is stated as $45,- 
871,093. The investment in road and equipment claimed 
by the company was $76,391,598. The capitalization in 
1914 was $81,274,000. ‘The mileage was 999. 

The commission reported for the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic a cost new plus land of $27,471,817, whereas it 
states the final value as $25,630,000. The book cost of road 
and equipment was $39,255,787. The capitalization was 
$59,565,176 and the mileage was 663. 

For the Winston-Salem Southbound the cost of reproduc- 
tion new plus land was reported as $5,939,099 and the orig- 
inal cost as $5,598,999. The final value is stated as $5,- 
850,000 for 90 miles. The company’s investment account 
.was $5,598,558, and the capitalization $5,125,000. 


President Studying Railroad Problem 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


RESIDENT HARDING and members of his cabinet are still 

earnestly studying the railroad problem, trying to find 

a way by which transportation costs may be reduced and 
by which bankruptcy for the railroads can be averted, but 
have thus far found no plan on which he is ready to act and 
he does not propose to dictate to or interfere with the func- 
tions of either the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Railroad Labor Board. Chairman Clark of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is understood to have told the Presi- 
dent what he told the Railway Business Association at its 
annual dinner and what he has previously written to various 
senators, that there can be no general reduction in rates 
until the foundation is laid for a reduction in the cost of 
operation, and Chairman Barton of the Railroad Labor 
Board has undoubtedly told him that the board cannot act 
without hearings, and it is not an easy thing to reconcile the 
conflicting views of its nine members in a short time. No 
definite plan for meeting the situation resulted from the two- 
hour conference which the President had with Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Barton on March 31, and the President has stated 
that he is going to seek farther for a solution and to obtain 
information from all sides of the question. Following his 
conference with the heads of the two organizations having 
jurisdiction over rates and wages, respectively, it was an- 
nounced at the White House that the President was merely 
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seeking information and that he did not propose “‘to go over 
any one’s head.” 

The subject was again discussed at the cabinet meeting on 
Friday, April 1, which was largely devoted to the general 
business problems of the country, including productivity, 
transportation, agriculture and financial questions, but the 
President stated in his talk with newspaper correspondents 
that no plan had been arrived at. Both boards are operating 
under a law which makes each supreme in its own field and 
which provides neither for the exercise of any authority over 
either body by the President nor for co-operative action. It 
was believed, however, that the President may have urged 
upon them the importance of expediting any action which 
may appeal to their judgment as proper and that aside from 
obtaining information from them he may have desired to em- 
phasize the importance of their working with a common pur- 
pose in any way possible. 

He had not yet decided upon an answer to the telegram 
from B. M. Jewell urging the President to call a joint con- 
ference of railroad executives and labor leaders and proposed 
to make some further inquiries before doing so, but he in- 
dicated that the entire question of the extension of the 
National Agreements beyond the period of government 
operation of the railroads was for the Labor Board to settle 
and that he did not propose to interfere. 

Mr. Jewell’s request that the President call the railroad 
executives and the labor leaders into conference on a matter 
which the law places within the jurisdiction of the Labor 
Board raises the whole fundamental question which has been 
involved in the hearings before the board as to whether the 
principle of National Agreements, adopted while the em- 
ployees were working for the national government, should be 
extended into the period when they are no longer working 
for the national government but are employees of individual 
railroad companies. The point is understood to have been 
made at the cabinet meeting that to re-establish National 
Agreements would eliminate the right of the employer to 
negotiate with his employees and also the right of the em- 
ployees to negotiate with their employers, and it was rather 
strongly indicated at the White House that the President 
does not intend to reply to Mr. Jewell’s telegram in such a 
way as to commit himself to any such policy. 

While giving no response to the suggestion of a joint con- 
ference, which would recognize the principle of a national 
adjustment, the President, in accordance with his announced 
policy of seeking information from all sides, on Monday con- 
sulted with Mr. Jewell and also A. B. Garretson, former 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors. W. S. Carter, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, talked with the President on Tuesday, and 
Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, had an appointment for Wednesday. 

The railroad situation was again discussed at the cabinet 
meeting on Tuesday. After hearing the labor side and their 
suggestions for a solution the President intends to consult 
with representatives of the managerial side. If he is led to 
believe that a probability of a solution lies in bringing the 


representatives of the two sides together that method will be 


attempted, but he has not yet decided to do so. 

By calling in the labor leaders the President has indicated, 
it is believed, an appreciation of the fact that the chief diffi- 
culty in the problem lies in the wage question. 


Raitway Workers of Lemberg, Poland, recently received from 
the American Relief Administration 50 outfits of clothing for the 
children of the poorest workers. Out of gratitude the railway 
men who were in better financial condition collected the sum of 
1,350 marks and presented it to the Administration to use as they 
saw fit. It was used te cover the cost of sewing clothing for 
orphans in different institutions in Warsaw. 
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New Civic and Railway Development Plan 


Chicago Terminal Commission Submits Extensive Report for 
Revamping Transportation Facilities 


Terminal Commission, has just submitted a comprehen- 

_Sive report to the mayor and city council of Chicago, out- 
lining a complete plan for the rearrangement of the railway 
terminal facilities located directly south of the “loop” or 
business center of the city. The plan proposes the vacation 
of extensive areas now occupied by the railroads with three 
passenger stations and a large number of freight houses as 
well as a change in the channel of the Chicago river, the 
object from the city’s standpoint being to permit the opening 
of four north and south streets to connect the “loop” with 
the southern part of the city. From the standpoint of the 


Ji: F. WaLLace, chairman of the Chicago Railway 


The project is estimated to cost $43,000,000 (exclusive of 
provision for other facilities to replace those abandoned) 
which would be covered in part at least by the sale of valu- 
able property released as a result of vacations and by the 
sale of air rights over the proposed terminal development. 
The project also involves some fine questions of law concern- 
ing riparian rights, the title to the old channel of the river, 
relationship to the various governmental bodies involved and 
enabling legislation. Plans for this project were developed 
to the preliminary stages as early as 1914 but like a great 
many other projects of first magnitude, it was subject to 
postponement at the beginning of the war. 





railroads this is considered by the commission the third im- 
portant step in a general plan for the reconstruction of the 
railway facilities serving the central part of the city. The 
first two of these steps have already been carried through 
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An abstract of Mr. Wallace’s report follows: 
“The present network of railroad tracks and facilities 


within the Chicago terminal district have been created by 
each railroad acting on its own initiative and for its own 
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The Present Railway Terminal Layout South of the “Loop,” Showing Additional Through Streets Proposed and Suggested 
Vacation of Railway Property Indicated by Cross-hatching 


the preliminary stages by ordinances establishing agreements 
between the city and the railroads involved. The first of these 
is the Union Station project which carries with it the con- 
struction of the Chicago Union Station and extensive freight 
terminal development by railroads west of the Chicago river. 
The second is the Illinois Central development concerned 
primarily with the construction of a large passenger station 
facing on Roosevelt road. 

The railroads concerned with this third plan are those 
using the La Salle, Grand Central and Dearborn passenger 
stations, namely, the New York Central; the Chicago, Rock 
island & Pacific; the Baltimore & Ohio; the Chicago Great 
Western; the Pere Marquette; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie; the Wabash; the Grand Trunk; the Chi- 
ago & Eastern Illinois; the Monon; the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe; the Erie; the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. This plan is linked up 
closely with that of the Illinois Central development owing 
to the fact that the suggestion to eliminate the three pas- 
senger stations now used by these roads carries with it the 
proposal that they co-operate with the Illinois Central in 
providing a union station on Roosevelt road and the lake 
front of adequate size to provide for all of them. 


interest and usually with little consideration of the interests 
of other railroads, or of the city. There are no topographical 
conditions in Chicago or in surrounding country that would 
serve to concentrate the lines of railroads approaching Chi- 
cago within narrow confines and as a result the lines of rail- 
road approach the city from all directions except the side 
occupied by Lake Michigan. The result has been that there 
are railroad problems in all sections of the city and these 
problems increase in intensity as one approaches the center 
of the city where all of these lines converge and have their 
terminal facilities. 

“This consolidation in entrance routes has resulted in the 
grouping of railroads in the territory immediately surround- 
ing the business district on the north, west and south sides 
of the rectangle which includes the central business district. 
Since all of the railroad developments in each of these sev- 
eral districts referred to are contiguous one to the other it is 
impossible to apply any specific treatment or development 
to one railroad property without affecting the railroad prop- 
erty contiguous thereto, and therefore, it becomes a practical 
necessity for the railroads having their facilities in each of 
these several groups to work co-operatively on any plans for 
railroad development. This is particularly true where the 
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rearrangement of grades is necessary and it is a fact that no 
large improvement in the railroad property adjacent to the 
central business district can be made without changes in 
grade. 

“On the south side of the rectangle enclosing the Loop 
District are grouped the terminal facilities of 14 railroads 
and the existence of the large area of railroad property in 
this district in its present state of development is a serious 
obstacle to the free flow of traffic to and from the central 
business district and is retarding the natural expansion of 
the business district to the south. In the preliminary report 
of the commission as well as in the reports furnished to the 
Railway Terminal Committee by Mr. Wallace and by Bion 
J. Arnold, it was shown that there was available in the prop- 
erty owned by the Illinois Central on the lake front, a station 
site of sufficient size to accommodate not only the traffic of 
the present Illinois Central station, but also the traffic at 
present using the Dearborn, La Salle street and Grand 
Central stations. 

“Tt would undoubtedly be to the best interests of the city 
if all of the railroads now having their passenger terminals 
in the territory between State street and the Chicago river 
would make the station provided in this ordinance the 
terminal for their through passenger trains. 

“In no location adjacent to the central business district 
can there be provided coach yards, engine terminals and 
other necessary facilities as convenient to the passenger ter- 
minal and in no other location can these facilities be provided 
with as small a capital expenditure. The location provided 
in this ordinance is readily accessible for vehicular traffic 
from all sections of the city without encountering the con- 
gestion in the central business district. Adequate railroad 
entrance routes are provided convenient for all of the rail- 
roads now using the Dearborn, La Salle Street and Grand 
Central stations to reach the station location provided in the 
ordinance, and there is an opportunity for the consolidation 
of entrance routes that would make possible a reduction of 
passenger train mileage and operating expenses. 

“It should therefore be the policy of the city to encourage 
the removal of the passenger terminals of the railroads now 
occupying the Dearborn, La Salle Street and Grand Central 
stations to the Roosevelt Road Lake Front Station.” 

The report calls attention to the manner in which the 
property occupied by these railroads serves as an obstruction 
to free communication between the southern part of the city 
and the central business district as well as the manner in 
which it has served to restrict the normal development of the 
real estate adjoining these railway facilities. It is also sug- 
gested that many of these facilities are or will soon become 
inadequate and that provision for enlargement of the railway 
facilities in this territory cannot well be made as they are 
now occupied. With regard to this feature the following 
conclusions have been reached: 

“Any future railroad development in this territory, there- 
fore, should provide for: (1) The withdrawal, at least in 
part, of railroad penetration into the central business dis- 
trict; (2) a character of development that would permit 
joint railroad and commercial use of property; (3) the open- 
ing of additional street arteries between the ‘loop district’ and 
the south side. 

“A study of the map of the territory immediately south 
of the central business district indicates that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to design a large passenger terminal in this 
district that would fulfill the three requirements given above.” 

The question of electrification is brought in as follows: 

“Judging from past expressions of the city council and 
the sentiment of the public at large it is evident that no 
comprehensive railroad development in the territory imme- 
diately south of the central business district will be coun- 
tenanced unless such improvement carries with it operation 
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of trains by motive power that will eliminate smoke and in 
the present stage of the art this means electrical operation 
Suburban and Freight Facilities 

Also Taken Into Account 


“In connection with the removal of existing passeng 
stations south of the loop district and the revamping of tl 
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How Chicago’s Business Center is Hemmed in By Railroads 
The New Plan Affects the 14 Railroads Occupying 
Terminals in the “Southern Area” 


freight facilities, provision could be made for a suburbai 
passenger station to accommodate the suburban service of 
the railroads at present using the Dearborn, La Salle Street 
and Grand Central stations, in a location that would fit i1 
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with the proper ultimate treatment of the suburban train 
problem and at a cost that would not be excessive. 

“The objections to the development of a passenger terminal 
in the territory south of the loop district do not apply to the 
development of freight facilities. Freight facilities can be 
developed in a manner that will not interfere with the open- 
ing of streets through the district and also in a manner that 
will permit of the use of the space above that used by the 
railroads for commercial purposes. 

“Linked up, however, with the question of the proper 
development of this territory, both in the interests of the city 
and of the railroads, is the question of river straightening. 
South of Van Buren street the south branch of the Chicago 
river makes a decided bend to the east, which narrows down 
the southern approach to the main business section of the 
city. The river being within 150 ft. of Clark street near 
Fifteenth street. North of Van Buren street there are nine 
north and south streets while south of Van Buren street, on 
account of the bend in the river and the railroad occupation 
there are only four streets, one of these being a boulevard 
from which heavy traffic is excluded, and of the remaining 
three, one has undulating grade, is restricted in width, and 
is a very unsatisfactory street for use of heavy team traffic.” 

The report points out that the question of straightening 
the river was discussed for many years but no definite action 
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river and the revamping of the railroad property adjacent 
thereto. 

“The best interest of both the city and of the railroads 
will be served if the railroads, in co-operation with the city, 
will work out a plan for the improvement and rearrangement 
of the railway terminals in connection with river straighten- 
ing that will give the city the additional streets required and 
give the railroads the improvements and additional facilities 
which they require. It may be, however, that in order to 
bring this about it will be necessary for the city to be in 
position to serve notice on the railroads that it is proceeding 
to an active consideration of the river straightening project 
and its intention, either with or without the co-operation of 
the railroads to bring about this necessary improvement.” 


Proposes Vacation of Large Area 


“Tentative plans prepared by the commission would indi- 
cate that the best results would be obtained if the railroad 
occupation was confined to the territory bounded on the east 
by Clark street, south by Taylor street and by Wells street 
between Harrison and Taylor streets. Under: this plan the 
railroad tracks would be depressed to enable viaducts to be 
put over them through the territory. Fig. 2 indicates the 
area which the railroads would vacate (shown by cross 
hatching), while the additional streets which it is proposed 
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Suggested Intensive Development of Freight Terminals 


was taken until 1914 when provision was made in the Chi- 
cago Union Station ordinance, whereby the railroads enter- 
ing the Union Station and occupying property abutting on 
the river agreed to co-operate with the city in proceedings 
for straightening the river. A similar agreement was made 
between the city and the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
in an ordinance passed in 1915. This ordinance provides 
for a change of channel in the river, starting at Polk street, 
extending a little east of south to Roosevelt road, and thence 
due south. Under this channel change the distance from 
Clark street to the straightened river will be about 1,015 ft. 
All of the river frontage embraced within the change de- 
scribed above is owned by railroad companies. The total 
frontage on the river channel between the lines of change 
contemplated amounts to 9,580 ft. 


Co-operation Between the Roads Necessary 


The report demonstrates that a plan as comprehensive as 
this, which involves the interests of so many railroads, and 
involves a complicated exchange of real estate holdings can 
be worked out satisfactorily only if the railroads come to an 
agreement among themselves. Efforts to this end had been 
carried on with some progress until work was discontinued 
as a result of the war. After pointing to conditions which 
have served to obstruct action subsequent to the war, it is 
suggested that the present is a favorable time to undertake 
all action possible to bring about the straightening of the 


to open through the railroad area are indicated by the heavy 
dotted line. 

“Tt will be noticed that this plan provides for three addi- 
tional streets between Clark street and the river and also 
provides for the opening up as a continuous thoroughfare 
of Dearborn street from Polk street south.” 

Fig. 3 illustrates a suggested development for the freight 
terminal in the railway area as restricted under the provisions 
of this plan. This provides for the railway tracks on a lower 
level and with a street vehicle development on the street level. 

“It is possible in a plan such as outlined to give the rail- 
roads freight facilities of a car standing capacity of double 
the existing facilities in this territory and to work this out 
in a way that would enable the railroads to utilize the air 
space above their freight facilities for commercial purposes. 
This tentative plan (Fig. 3) shows the suburban tracks oc- 
cupying the under level of Clark street south of Taylor 
street, thence extending through railroad property to a pos- 
sible suburban station located at Van Buren street at the 
present site of the La Salle Street station. 

“The present freight facilities of the railroads can only 
be increased in capacity by resorting to a double level devel- 
opment, and a development of this kind on the property at 
present occupied by the railroads between Clark street and 
State street would be found to be expensive because such a 
development would involve the raising of the level of State 
street with the consequent property damage along the east 
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side of State street and along each of the streets intersecting 
State street from the east in which ramps would have to be 
constructed to connect with the raised level of State street. 

“On the other hand, if the river is straightened and the 
development is confined to the area between Clark street and 
the river, and does not extend farther north than Taylor 
street except between Clark street and Wells street, all of 
the connecting ramps would occur opposite property now 
owned by the railroads, and there would be available for 
the development the same area as is now used by the railroads 
for freight facilities.” 


The Cost 


“The estimated costs of the improvement such as shown on 
this plan, based on 1920 prices, are as follows: 

“Straightening of the Chicago river, including build- 
ing of permanent dock walls; the moving of the Roose- 
velt road and the St. Charles Air Line bridges; tem- 
porary construction; track alterations, etc. ......... $3,000,000 

“Viaducts and ramps for new streets opened through 
the district including adjustment with the Roosevelt 
Road viaduct 

“Railroad facilities including removal of old struc- 
tures: excavation; track work; changes to St. Charles 
\ir Line and connections; building freight house ; thor- 
oughfare suburban tracks and station................ $23,000,000 

“To construct a 10-story commercial development 
ver the railroad freight houses would provide about 
20,000,000 sq. ft. of rental space and would-cost about. .$95,000,000 

(This feature of the plan would be carried out only as the need 
for it developed. ) 

In considering this cost, attention is drawn to the fact that 
the plan provides for the release by the railroads of 3,000,000 
sq. ft. of land which, at an average value of $20 per sq. ft. 
would represent a total of $60,000,000 which the railroads 
could reasonably be expected to realize in disposing of this 
property. In addition to this it would be possible to design 
the freight house facilities west of Clark street so that the 
area over the freight houses would be available for commer- 
cial purposes and this would give the railroads about 2,500,- 
000 sq. ft. of air rights which they could sell. This at a 
value of $10 per sq. ft. would represent $25,000,000. This 
amount subtracted from the $43,000,000 because of the rail- 
way and street improvements and river straightening would 
leave an investment of $20,000,000 which the railroads would 
have to finance. In commenting on this, the report states: 

“Offsetting this net expenditure would be the value of the 
lands released from railroad occupation which has been con- 
servatively placed at $60,000,000, so that even if the entire 
cost of river straightening and the constructing of viaducts 
were borne by the railroads, the full development would still 
show a credit of $40,000,000.” 


Payroll for 1920 $3,733,816,186 
Wasuinecton, D. C. 


HE RAILROAD PAYROLL for 1920, according to the official 
t statistics just made public by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, was $3,733,816,186, to which a 
small amount is to be added for back pay for May and June, 
for which the reports are not yet quite complete. This exceeds 
previous estimates which had placed the total payroll for 
the year at $3,600,000,000, including eight months of the 
wage increase, and for a full year at the increased rates of 
pay awarded by the Railroad Labor Board last July at 
$3,800,000,000. The commission’s report covers only the 
Class I roads, and its total for the year is made up as follows: 


First quarter, cld_ basis. 
econ auarter, Gld basls.....cccccvsccccvceses 
AE NIE IE I a ss grag sw wie wb socio 
Cees Guerter, mew BOGS. ..cccocccecvccecceces 
Fourth quarter, new basis........ 


$795.616,330 
801,063,938 
102,419,680 
1,052,109,451 
982,606,787 


., Ge ne 3,733,816,186 
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The commission says the carriers were asked to exclude 
from the reports for the third and fourth quarters of the 
year the retroactive payments for May and June in order not 
to distort the comparison of averages. The amounts so ex- 
cluded appear in foot notes, but the reports are not quite 
complete, and therefore the total payroll above shown is 
somewhat below what will appear in the final annual! report 
for 1920. 

The number of employees shown in the commission’s 
report for the fourth quarter of 1920 was 2,136,259 for 
October, 2,068,454 for November, and 1,976,429 for De- 
cember. ‘The average for the quarter was 2,060,368, as 
compared with 1,933,525 for the first quarter of the year, 
2,004,760 for the second quarter and 2,157,959 for the third 
quarter. The average for the year was 2,054,000. The 
number of employees is that for the middle of each month. 
The number for December was about 6,000 greater than 
that for February, but it represents a reduction of 221,395 
as compared with August. 

The average compensation per employee for the fourth 
quarter was $159 per month, as compared with $166 for 
the third quarter, and $133 for the first and second quarters. 
The average compensation per employee for the year, as 
shown by the report, was approximately $1,818. In 1917 
the pay roll was $1,739,482,142 for 1,732,876 employees, or 
an average of $1,004. In 1918 it was $2,613,813,351 for 
1,841,575 employees, or an average of $1,419. In 1919 it 
was $2,836,800,000 for 1,993,524 employees, an average of 
$1,483. The pay roll for 1920 reflects not only the increase 
in the number of employees and the wage increase awarded 
by the Railroad Labor Board last July, which was in effect 
for eight months, but also some of the increases made by 
the Railroad Administration in the latter part of 1919. 
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How One Road Plans to Reduce Loss and Damage 


An Outline of the Steps Taken to Show Employees How 
They Can Diminish This Heavy Drain 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, is the author of some 

interesting circulars recently issued by the Rock Island 
to enlist the co-operation of its employees in a campaign for 
the elimination of causes for loss and damage claims. These 
pamphlets are entitled: “How You Can Help to Prevent 
Causes for Claims” and “Suggestions on How to Prevent 
Claims,” and have been distributed throughout the system 
and are being supplemented by articles in the company’s 
magazine. The campaign is conducted by a newly-formed 
organization functioning directly through the operating de- 
partment of the road and headed by O. Maxey, who has been 
appointed general superviser of claim prevention. Mr. Maxey 
will be assisted by a district supervisor on each of the two 
Rock Island districts, and by seventeen division supervisors 
who will have direct charge of the work of educating the 
Rock Island employees in matters of claim prevention. 

In launching the new organization, Mr. Beacom stated 
his belief that this education will secure the co-operation 
of Rock Island employees who have a part in the handling 
of freight, and that this co-operation in turn will have a two- 
fold effect. In the first place, a large part of the $2,400,000 
which the Rock Island paid out in freight claims in 1919 
will be saved. In the second place, reducing this waste will 
benefit shippers and receivers of freight by improving the 
service which they receive. 


T H. Beacom, vice-president and general manager of the 
* 


Campaign Takes in All Departments 

In addition to the special organization for the prevention 
of freight claims, a detailed plan has been worked out to 
carry the campaign into every department of the road. This 
work will be under the active direction of the district and 
division supervisors of claim prevention who are to devote 
their entire time to the campaign. To obtain the maximum 
efficiency, the division supervisors have been placed on the 
staff of their respective superintendents and report both to 
them and to the district supervisor. The district supervisors, 
in turn, are on the general manager’s staff, and report jointly 
to the general superintendent and the general supervisor of 
claim prevention. 

Furthermore, arrangements have been made whereby every 
supervising employee is to be actively engaged in claim pre- 
vention. To facilitate the work an outline has been pre- 
pared demonstrating the manner in which every supervisor 
and inspector can best assist. The superintendents are 

charged with the responsibility of enlisting the active co- 
operation of all subordinate officers in the work of claim 
| revention. They also act as the organizers and chairmen of 
claim prevention meetings at which causes of claims are dis- 
cussed and remedies proposed. 

In the case of trainmasters, the plan provides that in 
traveling over their districts they are to give necessary super- 
vision to claim prevention and are to take immediate action 
to correct wrong practices in the “handling of freight, bag- 
gage, mail and express” wherever such practices may be 
found. The trainmasters also employ as much of their time 

* may be necessary in securing the complete co-operation of 
all employees. 

Yardmasters are reminded that many claims are caused 

“improper diversion, failure to comply properly with re- 
‘rigeration instructions, mishandling of way-bills, failure to 
handle cars promptly through yards, and failure to exercise 
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proper supervision over car inspectors,” and neglect in choos- 


ing the proper cars to apply on orders. ‘The yardmasters, 
therefore, are given the task of making all yard employees 
thoroughly familiar with the rules for handling freight prop- 
erly and of seeing to the observance of the rules. They also 
take necessary measures to prevent damage through the rough 
handling of cars by yard switchmen and enginemen. 
Officers Instruct Employees 

Chief despatchers are expected to organize their despatch- 
ers, car distributors and other employees in order to keep 
close check on all important shipments so that any cars which 
are “set out” on account of bad order may be moved again 
with the least possible delay. Under the direction of the 
chief despatcher efforts are to be made, not only to issue ex- 
plicit instructions covering car orders so that the proper cars: 
will be furnished, but also to maintain published schedules. 
and to prevent delay of trains with perishable shipments. 

Master mechanics are to conduct a constant campaign to 
obtain more prompt repairs to equipment and are to See that 
the work is thoroughly done. These officers are to co-operate 
with superintendents, trainmasters, and chief despatchers in 
giving preference for repairs to cars of the class most needed. 
In addition to these duties, master mechanics are ta super- 
vise the education of shippers as to the proper methods of 
coopering cars. Road foremen of equipment are given the 
task of instructing enginemen in handling trains and cars 
carefully. They are to check repairs made both by company 
forces and by shippers to see that the work is being done to 
insure a “minimum loss to freight in transit.” Road foremen 
are to observe conditions under which freight is being han- 
dled at stations in their territories and are to put into force 
practices which will work to prevent all class of claims. 


On Look-Out for Pilferage 


Division engineers have been instructed to pay special - 
attention to the condition of all buildings through which 
“freight, baggage, mail and express” is moved. The purpose 
of this work is to keep at a minimum all loss and damage 
claims resulting from pilferage and injury while freight is 
being handled in these structures. Hand in hand with the 
work of the division engineers in checking up the condition 
of buildings, are the functions of the master carpenters who 
are to assist in cutting down losses from pilferage and 
damage by making prompt repairs to railroad structures. 

Roadmasters, during normal routine periods, are to ob- 
serve, and where necessary correct, methods of handling 
freight in and around stations. In case of accidents, how-- 
ever, they are to supervise the collection of damaged freight 
and are to provide police protection adequate to prevent 
thievery while the freight is being gathered and checked. 

Bridge and building foremen, like master carpenters, are 
to take steps to prevent damage to buildings housing freight, 
and are to make necessary repairs to these structures promptly 
and thoroughly. 


Will Educate Shippers 


Traveling freight claim adjusters are to take an active 
part in educating shippers to a realization of the importance 
of their part in the prevent-claim movement. The adjusters: 
are to make use of every opportunity to impress upon the 
shippers the necessity of delivering their freight, no matter 
in what quantity, properly packed in containers sufficiently 
strong and well-marked to carry it through to its destination. 
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The adjusters will not only take an active part in educating 
shippers; they are also to instruct agents and other employees 
in the proper method of handling freight. In making re- 
ports and handling correspondence these officers are to work 
both to prevent new claims and to give prompt disposition 
of those claims which are filed so that patrons of the company 
will receive satisfactory service. 

Refrigerator service inspectors are to specialize on the 
prevention of claims resulting from the improper handling 
and disposition of freight which requires “protective service 
against heat or cold.’ Fuel supervisors will assist road fore- 
men of equipment in educating enginemen as to proper 
methods of handling their trains, and will correct any bad 
practices in loading and unloading cars which they may 
observe. Scale inspectors are to make every effort to see that 
correct weights can be obtained in all stations and yards. 
Demurrage inspectors are to give necessary prevent-claim 
instructions to all conductors and agents with whom they 
come in contact. 


Correct Bad Car Loading Practices 


An important function is given to the cooperage inspectors 
who are to exercise careful supervision and correction of any 
careless practices which may obtain in preparing cars for 
loading, particularly when shij ments of small grain are being 
made. In districts where shippers are coopering cars them- 
selves, these inspectors are instructed to travel on local freight 
trains to see that this work is done correctly. They are to 
make similar observations where car repairs are being made 
by company forces, and are to report immediately to the 
proper authority whenever they find evidence of insufficient 
or improper repairs. In the same way, local car inspectors 
are to assist in claim prevention work by making certain that 
only cars in good condition are furnished for loading. When 
inspections of cars are made at terminals, these employees 
are instructed to give special attention to cars received from 
connections to make sure that both cars and lading are in 
condition to carry the shipment through to its destination 
without damage. The inspectors are to keep cars moving, 
particularly through yards, by making minor repairs without 
putting cars on repair tracks. 

The police and special service department employees are 
instructed not only to be on the lookout for improper methods 
of handling freight, but to watch for pilferage no matter 
how small it may be. The directions to these employees 
emphasize the fact that robbery of entire packages and of 
a part of the contents of packages is one of the largest 
sources of loss and damage claims. It is the particular 
province of the company’s police to prevent claims of this 
character. 

Traveling freight agents are to act as instructors of ship- 
pers in proper methods of delivering freight to the railroad, 
and of employees in the correct way to handle freight when 
it has been received by the company. The company believes 
the large number of causes for claims which originate either 
in the agent’s office, in warehouses, in stations, or on plat- 
forms, can be greatly reduced by personal attention from 
the individual agents. Accordingly, these employees are in- 
structed to supervise any acts which might cause a claim. 
The agent is also directed to refuse to accept freight, baggage, 
mail or express unless “it is properly marked, packed and 
in good condition.” Freight conductors are instructed to 
supervise the proper loading and unloading of freight at 
stations. They are to see that freight improperly marked and 
packed is not accepted for transportation, and that once 
freight has been accepted it is properly stored. Train 
baggagemen are to exercise the greatest care in preventing 
damnge to freight while it is en route or being unloaded at 
its destination. 

Other classes of employees including claim agents and 
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personal injury adjusters, traveling auditors, traveling car 
agents and transportation inspectors, water and motor serv- 
ice inspectors, train rule examiners, service and special in- 
spectors, traveling yard supervisors, supervisors of safety 
and fire prevention, and district car inspectors, all have been 
instructed to observe and report existing conditions, and to 
take steps wherever possible to carry on the prevent-clain 
movement. 

In concluding his directions to Rock Island employees, Mr. 
Beacom said: ‘Our patrons are entitled to safe and reason- 
ably prompt movement of the business entrusted to us and 
I am confident that with full co-operation on the part of 
the railroad employees, the Rock Island system can make a 
marked improvement in the handling of its business. Let 
us adopt as our slogan, ‘Prevent Claims’ and keep it before 
us at all times.” 


So 


Freight Car Loading 
WasuHincton, D. C 

NOTHER DECREASE in freight car loading, due prin- 
A cipally to a reduction in the coal traffic, was reported 

by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association for the week ending March 26. The number of 
cars of revenue freight loaded during the week was 687,852 
as compared with 900,386 in the corresponding week of 1920 
and 713,275 during the corresponding week of 1919. This 
represents a reduction of nearly 4,000 cars as compared with 
the week of March 19, but the loading for four weeks in 
March is still greater than it was during four weeks in 
February. The total car loading since the first of the year, 
however, is 14 per cent less than for the corresponding period 
of 1920. Declines as compared with the previous week were 
shown in the loading of grain and grain products, live stock, 
coal, coke and forest products, while increases were shown in 
ore and merchandise and miscellaneous freight combined. 
Loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight showed 
an increase of 6,259 cars, and this item has been increasing 
since the first of the year, but the coal loading set a new low 
record of 122,189 cars for the week. The reduction in the 
total loading is accounted for largely by reductions in the 
Central Western and Southwestern districts as compared 
with the previous week. Other districts show increase. 











The Treatment of Smugglers in Upper Silesia. 
in Which 100 of Them Were Riding, Was 
with the Loss of Many Lives 
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The Pershing Consolidation, a Popular Type for Export 


New Power for the United Railways of Havana 


= Baldwin Works Make Quick Delivery on Large Export Order 
" Comprising Three Locomotive Types 


received and are now placing in operation three dis- 
tinct types of superheated oil burning locomotives 
manufactured by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. ‘These 
locomotives include 10 eight-coupled side tank locomotives 
for switching service, 12 Consolidation type locomotives for 
freight service and 10 Pacific type locomotives for express 
passenger service. 
The Cuban Railways deferred placing orders for addi- 


T* UnitTED Rattways of Havana, Cuba, have recently 


and the Cuban Central Railways. These combined lines 
operate approximately 375 locomotives and 11,225 cars over 
1,168 miles of standard gage track. 

There are approximately 650 locomotives and 16,000 cane 
cars in operation on 1,500 miles of railroad which are owned 
and operated by the 193 sugar centrals scattered throughout 
the island. During the rush season when the sugar cane 
has been transported to the mills and the sugar carried to 
the various ports for foreign shipment, this rolling stock is 

















Designed for Express Passenger Service Between Havana and Santiago 


tional motive power during the four years of the war with 
the resulting condition similar to that which confronted 
the railroads of the United States, that their operating de- 
partments have been compelled to transport a large increase 
of passenger and freight traffic with a negligible increase 
in motive power units. This condition has taxed their in- 
genuity to make ends meet and at the same time give satis- 
factory service. Brigadier General Jack, formerly director 
of British Military Railways in France, was recently made 
general manager of the United Railways of Havana and 
subsidiary lines, comprising the Western Railway of Havana 
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permitted to use the public service railways on a ton-mile 
basis. In 1920 960,000,000 lb. of sugar was moved for 
export. 


A Compact and Sturdy Switcher 


The Eight-wheel switching locomotives are compact and 
modern in every respect. They are to be utilized in railway 
yard work in and around Havana, Santiago and other points. 
In order to eliminate all rocking motion this engine incor- 
porates comparatively small oil and fuel tanks in its design 
as large tanks are unnecessary due to the engine being within 
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reach of water and fuel supply at all times. The to.al weight 
of the engine, 142,200 lb., is evenly distributed on the four 
pairs of coupled driving wheels, which are placed as close 
together as possible, permitting the locomotives to traverse 
curves of about thirty degrees. 

Although the engines are compact the various parts 
accessible for adjustment or repair; for example, the 
pumps are fitted on the side of the smokebox, while the 
electric headlight generator is on top of it. The injector 
check is fitted on the top of the boiler, the valve motion is 
on the outside and sufficient space is allowed between the 
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able petticoat pipe. The smokebox front is made of pressed 
steel carefully fitted with a dove-tailed asbestos joint ring. 
These locomotives are equipped with air brakes, electric 
headlights, air bell ringers and air sanders. The injectors, 
lubricators and safety valves are of the latest approved 
types. The tenders for these engines are substantially con- 
structed of steel channel frames erected on two four-wheeled 
center bearing trucks of the arch-bar type. On this fram 
is attached a steel flooring upon which is mounted a U-shaped 
water tank with a capacity of 5,000 U. S. gallons and an 
oil tank of 3,200 U. S. gallon capacity. These locomotives 

















All Appliances Are Conveniently Located on This Eight-Wheel Switcher 


boiler and frames for the inspection of all parts between 
the frames. These locomotives are equipped with super- 
heaters having a heating surface of 237 sq. ft., which is 
exceptional for engines of this type, especially for switching 
engines in foreign service. The cab is large, allowing the 
engineer plenty of room and a clear view both front and 
back. These switching locomotives are capable of exerting 
31,860 lb. tractive effort, at which the factor of adhesion 
is 4.5. 
Pershing Type Consolidations 


More space has been provided for the operators in this 
design by the cab being widened and the top raised. The 
coupler lug height has been raised so that the tenders now 
in use by the railways may be interchangeable with their 
old and new motive power units. The boiler is exceptionally 
large and has sufficient steaming capacity to operate the 
engine and its rated load at a constant speed of twenty miles 
an hour. The maximum tractive effort exerted by these loco- 
motives is 35,625 lb. These locomotives are modern in every 
respect, being equipped with air brakes, air sanders, air bell 
ringers and electric headlights. They are equipped with 
superheaters having 420 ft. of heating surface. The smoke 
stack is supplied with a damper which prevents, to a certain 
extent, a quick cooling of the engine at the end of a run. 


Pacifics for Through Passenger Service 


The Pacific type locomotives were designed to haul the 
Havana-Santiago express, a train of six to eight cars, at a 
maximum speed of thirty miles an hour. All parts of each 
engine are interchangeable. These locomotives are equipped 
with superheaters having a heating area of 487 sq. ft. The 
smokebox is of the extended type and fitted with an adjust- 


develop 25,700 lb. tractive effort and will negotiate 20 degree 
curves and 2 per cent grades. 

The principal dimensions for the three locomotives are 
tabulated below: 


Eight-wheel 


Switching Consolidation Pacific 

IEE varinig’ shiny aioomwktraiaes 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 81% in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
ee eT ee re 20 in. by 24 in. 21 in. by 28 in. 20 in. by 26 in. 
MOR accanaveadguen Piston type Fiston type Piston type 
Boiler: 
Oe Pee 56 in. 70 in. 6575 in 
Working pressure.... 180 Ib. 190 Ib. 180 Ib. 
Firebox: 
ae errr Steel Steel Steel 
TN ee OT oe Radial Radial Radial 
EMO 6<véreceeeees 8475 in. 122% in 8445 in. 
eer 42% in. 38% in 65% in. 
Ge: MOU ic acivnees 25 sq. ft. 32.5 sq. ft 38.2 sq. ft. 
Tubes and Flues: 
es eee 5% in 26 5% in. 22 5% in. 
pS en ee 107 2 in. 165 2 in. 151 2 in. 
Length, tubes and flues 13 ft. 1 in 13 ft. 9% in. 18 ft. 6 in. 
Heating Surface: és 
DE <hekounde awa jlmeiiee? « Mebane se 16 sq. ft. 
0! eee 118 sq. ft. 181 sq. ft. 158 sq. ft. 
TOS eiuwncneescteas 728 sq. ft. 1,181 sq. ft. 1,456 sq. ft. 
se ae 300 sq. ft. 500 sq. ft. 570 sq. ft. 
NE aa conire eee wen 1,146 sq. ft. 1,862 sq. ft. 2,200 sq. ft. 
SUPCUMONET ..0cccces 237 sq. ft. 420 sq. ft. 487 sq. ft. 
Wheels: 
Diameter, outside.... 46 in. 56 in 62 in 
Diameter, center.... 40 in. 60 in. 56 in 
Journals, main...... 8 in. by 9 in. 9% in. by 10 in. 9 in. by 11 in 
Journals, others..... 8 in. by 9 in. 9% in. by 10 in. 9 in. by 11 in. 
Wheel Base: 
Base, driving........ 11 ft. 9%4 in. 15 ft. 6 in. 11 ft. O in. 
ee ae ee ae & 8 mm, 30 ft. O in 
Base, total engine and 

SE >a. ncurdiadetetarh -— eaece bara 55 ft. 1% in. 57 ft, 2% in. 
Weight: 
On driving wheels... 142,200 Ib. 152,500 Ib. 104,500 Ib. 
CE CE cede  aimeeaaweein 16,700 Ib. 41,000 Ib. 
Tc ee | tia alee 31,000 Ib. 
i kk en 142,200 Ib. 169,200 Ib. 176,500 Ib. 
Total engine and ten- 

0 ee ae 273,900 Ib. 294,000 Ib. 
Tank capacity 000 U. S. gal. 5,000 U. S. gal. 5,000 U. S. gal. 


2. a 
Fuel oi) capacity..... 700 U. S. gal. 3,200 U. S. gal. 3.200 U. S. gal. 
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Hearings on National Agreements Continue 


More Railway Executives Cross-Examined—Employees’ 
Representatives Present Economic Studies 


the continuaticn oi nat.onal agreements have been 

many and varied. They include (1) the presentation 
of an historical volume regarding railroad working condi- 
tions and national agreements; (2) the presentation of an- 
alytical studies by W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist of 
the labor organizations, who is attempting to portray the 
necessity for national agreements in the railroad industry by 
voluminous economic studies of similar developments in 
other industries; (3) the cross-examination of W. G. Besler, 
president of the Central Railroad of New Jersey; H. E. 
Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and Frank McManamy, formerly assistant director, mechan- 
ical department, Division of Operation, of the United 
States Railroad Administration; (4) the decision by the 
board not to admit representatives of shippers as parties to 
the dispute over working conditions; (5) the calling of 
Judge R. M. Barton, chairman of the board, to a conference 
with President Harding and Edgar E. Clark, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington; and 
(6) the dispatching of another long telegram to the Presi- 
dent by Mr. Jewell. 

While these numerous and various developments indicate 
that the Labor Board has spent an especially busy week, 
there is nothing to indicate that the long controversy over 
the employees’ demands for perpetuation of their “national 
agreements” is nearing its close. 


B. M. Jewell Continues Rebuttal 


The rebuttal of B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American, Federation of 
Labor, and spokesman for the “Associated Standard Recog- 
nized Railroad Labor Organizations,” the opening state- 
ments of which were described in the Railway Age of April 
1 (page 845), took three and a half days to complete. All 
of the board’s sessions on March 24, 25 and 28 and part 
of the session on March 29, were taken up by Mr. Jewell 
in reading volumes of correspondence showing the cordial 
relations existing between the Railroad Administration and 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the co-operation extended to the railroad 
administration by the various shop crafts organizations and 
the negotiations leading up to the disputes over wages and 
working conditions which have been before the board since 
its creation. 


[ite “contions during the past week in the dispute over 


W. J. Lauck Presents Economic 
i and Historical Exhibits 


W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist of the labor organ- 
izations, on March 29 began the presentation of a series of 
exhibits which will establish, according to Mr. Lauck: 


1. The policy of establishing national agreements, or uniform 
rates of pay and working conditions, is in conformity with custom 
and precedent in the transportation industry, and in accordance 
with the best public policy as shown by the awards of boards of 
arbitration, and the acts and recommendations of other official 
agencies during the pre-war period. 

2. In other leading basic industries of this country, collective 
bargaining on a national scale, and national agreements as to 
working conditions and relations, have been found to be the best 
means of stabilizing conditions, promoting industrial peace, and 
accelerating production. 

3. That in Great Britain these facts have become so clearly 
recognized by both employers and employees that national agree- 
ments are encouraged by the Federated Industries and the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions as a whole, and the effort is being exerted 


to make them compulsory upon all employees in a given industry. 

4. That the former railroad administration in entering into na- 
tional agreements, therefore, merely recognized a tendency which 
had almost reached complete development prior to the war and 
whiich was sanctioned by enlightened opinion both within and 
without the transportation industry. 

5. That the representatives of the railroads have practically 
given their sanction to national rates of pay and working condi- 
tions of engine and train crews. These classes of employees have 
uniform rates of pay and working conditions embodied in agree- 
ments with individual railroads, but underwritten by the national 
organizations of these employees and concurred in by the rail- 
roads on a national basis. This is just as much a national agree- 
ment or standardization as it would be to agree upon wages and 
working conditions nationally and then embody the agreement 
into agreements with individual railroads. 

6. We shall show further that the arguments of the railroads 
are the same which have been urged in all past years to prevent 
the establishment of humane standards in industry, and_ shall 
demonstrate that the railroads are now consciously and deliberate- 
ly taking advantage of a temporary industrial depression to de- 
stroy humane standards which are sanctioned by the thought and 
practice of the leading industrial nations of the world. 


“The root of the railroad difficulty, we shall show, is not 
in national agreements but in the inadequacies of the man- 
agement,” Mr. Lauck said. “Conservatively stated, if rail- 
road management was characterized by reasonable efficiency 
and had available for its proper use a proper amount of 
credit or capital, labor costs would have shown a radical 
decline under national agreements, and savings in operating 
expenses of at least one billion dollars annually would be 
made. 

“The claim of General Atterbury that the national agree- 
ment produces inefficiency and waste we shall answer in our 
next series of exhibits,” he continued. “We shall submit 
evidence to show that the output of the employees, or their 
productive efficiency, has greatly increased as compared with 


_ the pre-war period. That a much greater volume of traffic 


has been handled by fewer employees working a fewer 
number of hours. 

“To our minds the policy of all the comparisons that are 
made is that they are made with 1917 when the railroad 
industry had been practically depleted by the tendencies 
which have been drawn forward since 1914 following the 
industrial depression at that time and the loss of forces 
which were not recruited up to 1917, when the railroad 
administration took control. When you study the number 
of employees at the present time you see that practically 
we have not got back to a normal basis as yet on the rail- 
roads, instead of having an excess over, and when that is 
compared with the work actually done we find that a much 
greater volume of traffic is handled by fewer employees 
working a fewer number of hours now as compared with the 
pre-war period. 

“Our conclusion is that labor has been more productive, 
but it has not had a proper chance; it has not met with the 
proper response on the part of the managements, and espe- 
cially the railroad industry being depleted of capital or 
credit practically since 1910—without going into the cause 
of that whatever the cause may be—it is handicapped by 
the inadequacy of managements. We are not especially 
charging the managements with incompetency or inefficiency, 
but we are speaking of the inadequacy rather than the 
inefficiency.” 

These exhibits were not made a part of the record in the 
case but were filed as separate exhibits, Mr. Lauck pointing 
out their salient features, taking so far three and a half days 
for this purpose. On March 30, in describing part of his 
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exhibit which was concerned with the agreement formed be- 
tween the manufacturers of clothing and their employees, 
Mr. Lauck charged, in reply to a question, that the forces 
which are alleged to be back of the clothing manufacturers 
in their attempt to nullify this agreement in New York are 
the same forces which are behind the railroads in their at- 
tempt to abrogate the national agreements. ‘This remark 
brought forth the statement from J. G. Walber, a member 
of the Conference Committee of Managers of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, that Mr. Lauck was probably 
“suffering from a mental hallucination.” 


The Movement Toward National Agreements 


In presenting his first exhibit, entitled “The Movement 
Toward National Agreements,” Mr. Lauck said, “The logic 
of events has demanded that national organization of labor 
and the negotiation of national agreements. Organization of 
the employees, as well as organization of the unions, has 
become nation-wide because the industries themselves have 
become nation-wide, markets have become at least nation- 
wide, competition or consolidation has expanded, the fields 
of finance have widened, migration of labor has increased, 
and the trade associations of employers have become national 
in scope.” 

Mr. Lauck explained that the exhibit dealt particularly 
with conditions in other industries which had led to national 
agreements, the experience in working out such agreements 
and the results achieved through their being placed in 
operation. 

He traced the development of labor organizations from a 
local to a national scale and quoted labor historians as 
stating that no change in industrial technique, not even the 
utilization of steam as a motive power, had ever had so 
simultaneous an effect upon all industries as had the sudden 
extensions of markets due to the railroad consolidations of 
the fifties. 

“The national agreement averts industrial interruption,” 
he continued. “The consensus of the evidence adduced shows 
that in the rapid expansion of our industries we have reached 
the point where nothing but discord results from independent 
action by shop committees and local unions. The national 
labor organizations, like the national associations of em- 
ployers, can view policies from a national standpoint, they 
have greater responsibilities and therefore give all questions 
more careful thought before acting. The testimony on the 
part of employers where the national agreement has been in 
effect shows conclusively that it opens the way to industrial 
peace.” 

Mr. Lauck then reviewed the genesis and operation of 
national agreements in the stove industry, in the glass bottle 
industry, in the pottery industry, between the workers and 
the international association of electrical contractors and the 
dealers, between the typographical publishers’ association, in 
the bituminous coal mining industry and in the clothing 
manufacturing industry. All these agreements, he declared, 
had been productive of beneficial results both to capital and 
to labor and he outlined the views of employers, economists, 
government investigators and arbitrators, all of which, he 
said, tended to show (1) that industrial peace is attained 
by national agreements; (2) that the establishment of uni- 
formity is socially important; (3) that unions do observe 
their contracts; (4) that it is important that national agree- 
ments cover working conditions; (5) that trade agreements 
are not inconsistent with the genuine open shop, and (6) 
that trade agreements humanize the industrial situation. 
The document also included a discussion and account of the 
historical experience of England in the matter of collective 
bargaining and national agreements. The British experi- 
ence, he said, parallels substantially the same principles 
which have been developed in American progress in indus- 
trial relations. 
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The Unity of the American Railway System 


Mr. Lauck’s second exhibit, an analytical summary of 
“The Unity of the American Railway System,’ was pre- 
sented to show, Mr. Lauck said, the substantial unity of the 
American railway system by the following facts: 


1. The basic roadways and rail systems of America’s rail- 
ways have become virtually inter-connected and unified into one 
great system of continental extent, substantially uniform in char- 
acter and standard in construction throughout, the differences 


obtaining being matters not of primary importance. 


2. The equipment is essentially national in the range of its 


movement and use, and substantially uniform in its character, 
except for secondary differences, 

3. The American railway system, in its national scope, is op- 
erated under a system of uniform time, uniform train rules, 
signals, etc. 

4. The entire system is controlled under substantially one 
system of accounting, nation-wide in its application. 


5. The public service requirements of the railway system have 
become essentially general in character—the shipper requires and 
receives through rates and through billing of goods, or passenger 
transport from any point to any point. 

6. The entire system operates, with certain regional varia- 
tions, under highly unified and standardized systems of freight 
and traffic classification and with largely identical rates. 

_7. The system is controlled by a highly unified system of 
financial organizations, and operative and administrative associa- 
tions. 

8. A nationally unified system of operating intelligence, car- 
service information, traffic statistics, is maintained and cleared 
through the American Railway Association, and a more general 
railway information system is maintained through the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, besides the unifying information and con- 
trol exercised through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

9. Governmental recognition of the unity of the American 
railway system, in matters essential and fundamental, is expressed 
in the legislative, the administrative, and also in the judicial 
pronouncements of the United States government. 

“This exhibit,” he said, “relates particularly to the matter 
of the elimination of inequalities in treatment upon the rail- 
way system, to the question of who should be parties to 
agreements and who may be parties to this dispute.”’ 

“It tends to show,” he continued, “between what parties 
the question of -working conditions is normally joined. It 
may have a bearing also upon ‘the respective privileges, 
rights, and duties of carriers and their employees, and may 
relate to the making of regulations necessary for the efficient 
execution of the functions vested in the board, to the end 
that interruptions of traffic shall be avoided.” 


Ex-President Taft’s Interpretation Attacked 


During the presentation of this last exhibit an interesting 
discussion was started by G. W. W. Hanger, public member 
of the board, who called attention to the interpretation of 
the Transportation Act which has recently been made by 
ex-President William H. Taft and which has been widely 
circulated in the press. Mr. Taft’s interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining as defined in the act, is con- 
trary to that of the brotherhoods, and was characterized by 
Mr. Lauck as being founded on partial information fur- 
nished by railway executives. Mr. Lauck admitted, however, 
that material regarding the present controversy had been sent 
to Mr. Taft in an effort to present the employees’ inter- 
pretation of collective bargaining. Both Mr. Jewell and Mr. 
Lauck stated definitely that they did not agree with Mr. 
Taft’s interpretation. 

The next exhibit presented by Mr. Lauck was entitled, 
“Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment,” the purpose of 
which is that national agreements are closely inter-related 
in principle and therefore practically inseparable, and that 
the Transportation Act itself contemplated national adjust- 
ment boards. 

At various times throughout the hearing the introduction 
of much of this evidence was objected to by Messrs. Hanger, 
Park, Elliott, Walber and others, but in the majority of 
cases these objections were over-ruled after representatives 
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of the employees had protested against interfering with the 
presentation of their cases. 

At the close of the public session on April 1 Mr. Jewell 
stated that the preliminary presentation on behalf of the 
employees had been completed, but that they had several 
additional exhibits in the course of preparation and these 
would be filed with the board after completion of the cross- 
examination of the executives summoned to appear before 
the board on April 4. 


Cross-Examination of W. G. Besler 


W. G. Besler, president of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, summoned to appear before the board at the behest 
of Frank P. Walsh and Mr. Jewell, like his predecessors 
on the witness stand, proved a tartar when he consistently 
met Mr. Walsh’s attack with the apt expression, ‘‘circum- 
stances alter cases.’ Mr. Walsh, in his examination of the 
witness, followed the same line of attack pursued in ques- 
tioning T. DeWitt Cuyler, General W. W. Atterbury and 
Carl R. Gray two weeks ago. The points he attempted to 
establish at that time were outlined in the Railway Age of 
March 25 (page 303). The effort and the failure at that 
time were repeated in the examination of Mr. Besler. 

Mr. Besler freely admitted that certain rules in the shop 
crafts’ national agreement were in effect on the Central of 
New Jersey prior to federal control, but the attempt of Mr. 
Walsh to infer that therefore the rules were applicable na- 
tionally failed on the stand that “circumstances alter cases.” 
The only rule upon which Mr. Besler and Mr. Walsh agreed 
as a fair rule and fit for national application was the Golden 
Rule, which the former stated he had tried to apply on his 
road and which both agreed could easily be applied on all 
roads. 

In going through the rules of the shop crafts agreement 
Mr. Besler pointed out that many were silly, others unnec- 
essary and still more unfair. Regarding many of the rules, 
Mr. Besler said: ‘‘Many of the rules have no place in the 
book. They are properly a function of management and of 
far more interest to an intelligent, efficient management than 
they are to the employees. The managerial function pre- 
supposes an agreement between the company and its em- 
ployees and perhaps agreement among the employees, but the 
one is not contingent upon the other.” 

The original proof of the Central of New Jersey plan, 
which Mr. Besler’s employees advocated heartily at the end 
of federal control until interfered with by national union 
officials, was introduced into the records. Mr. Besler also 
went on record as believing without prejudice in the right 
of men to organize or belong to any organization they wish, 
and said no one should be discriminated against by reason 
of his affiliations. Mr. Besler’s opinions on the right of the 
majority to represent the minority were contrary to the stand 
taken by General Atterbury that the minority had a right 
to direct representation. Mr. Besler not only conceded ma- 
jority representation as regards all employees, but also 
granted the right of the majority of each craft on each road 
to select a committee to represent them. 

When the subject of the eight-hour day was taken up by 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Besler replied that the length of the day 
depended entirely upon circumstances, and that it was con- 
ceivable that a ten or twelve-hour day might be preferable 
under certain circumstances. To this Mr. Walsh returned 
the verdict, “that is unethical, if not immoral.” 

“But,” said Mr. Besler, “the farmer has never regarded 
the eight-hour day. Is that unethical?” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Walsh. 

“Why isn’t it?” asked Mr. Besler. 

“That’s the sad condition of the farmer,” returned Mr. 
Walsh. “The farmers desire leisure like the next man, but 
there are a great many factors which enter into consider- 
ation. Were it not for the machinery at work, principally 
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the railroads, the farmer would not have to work from 
sun-up to sun-down.” 

The examination at one time touched upon government 
ownership, when Mr. Besler asked if a man were not worse 
off to ask wages so high that the industry could not pay 
them and so have to shut down than he would be if he 
accepted a lower wage and more permanency. 

“The industry then should turn to government owner- 
ship,” said Mr. Walsh, but the whispered advice of one of 
the labor leaders ended the discussion as quickly as possible. 


E. E. Loomis Declines to Testify 


Immediately preceding the cross-examination of Mr. Bes- 
ler a letter was read into the board’s records from E. E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley, who had been sum- 
moned to appear with Mr. Besler and Mr. Byram. Mr. 
Loomis declined to testify on the grounds that “he had no 
information that would throw any light on the workings of 
the rules of the national agreements.” On the strength of 
this assertion the labor leaders waived their request for his 
cross-examination. At the same time they requested the 
summoning of Frank McManamy to appear on April 6. 

At the opening of the session on April 6 Mr. McManamy 
and Mr. Jewell began the presentation of their direct re- 
buttal to the testimony presented on behalf of the carriers 
regarding the Shop Crafts’ Agreement. Mr. Jewell’s testi- 
mony was largely in commendation of the work performed 
by Board of Adjustment No. 2 during the period of fed- 
eral control and he cited as evidence of this the fact that 
there was no legal strike on any railroad under federal con- 
trol while this Board was in existence. When Mr. Mc- 
Manamy appeared Mr. Jewell permitted him to take the 
witness stand and he opened the examination by reading a 
long list of questions which were to be asked. These ques- 
tions all aimed to establish facts in opposition to the carriers’ 
stand as expressed by several witnesses, viz. that the Rail- 
road Administration was coerced into entering into National 
Agreements and that the establishment of these agreements 
has resulted in decreases in efficiency and destruction of the 
morale of individual workers. Several of the questions in- 
dicated one of the employees’ contentions that the uneconomi- 
cal and inefficient practices brought about by the application 
of the National Agreements and cited by Mr. Whiter in 
this presentation are the result of a studied effort on the part 
of the railway executives who were in control of the carriers 
during the period of federal control. After presenting these 
questions Mr. McManamy was permitted to answer them 
without examination and in taking up the first 18 of these 
questions at this session his testimony throughout was in 
favor of employees’ contentions. In general he contended that 
the National Agreements promoted efficiency and economy, re- 
moved unrest, reduced labor turnover and prevented com- 
petition for labor. Mr. McManamy’s testimony will be 
covered more fully in next week’s issue of the Railway Age. 


Examination of H. E. Byram 


When Mr. Byram was placed on the stand on April 5 
Mr. Walsh was confronted with the same situation which 
has prevailed in the cross examination of all of the execu- 
tives during the past two weeks. The same effort to get the 
witness to admit the applicability of some rules to national 
use was made and the same result was obtained; the reitera- 
tion that the only rules which are good rules and fair are 
those negotiated between the men who work under them and 
the men who are responsible for their proper application. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Byram outlined the develop- 
ments which took place in the meetings of the labor com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives and in- 
terpreted these developments. Following this Mr. Walsh 
tried to get Mr. Byram’s sanction to all of the rules. estab- 
lished by the arbitration board of six, under the Newlands 
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act in 1915, of which Mr. Byram was a member. These 
rules were adopted by ninety-eight roads west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, but Mr. Byram made it clear he did not favor 
all of these rules, but had to agree in the arbitration. 

Asked if the work day was not an important thing in in- 
dustry, Mr. Byram said that it was a most important thing. 

“There should be an agreement on hours a man should 
work each day,” he added, “not a rule or law.” 

“When you have agreed,” asked Mr. Walsh, “do you think 
such agreements should be stated in some kind of rules?” 

“T agree with that,” said Mr. Byram, “but the parties who 
apply these rules should be the ones who made them. There 
is a great difference between what you mean and what you 
say. The great difficulty is in the application.” 

Before Mr. Byram took the stand, Mr. Besler was recalled. 
He immediately refused a request of Mr. Walsh for the notes 
from which he had previously read in commenting on na- 
tional rules. 

James M. Sheehan, counsel for the railroads, then cross- 
examined Mr. Besler, questioning him particularly on the 
rules of the National Agreement which Besler said yester- 
day were substantially in effect on the Central of New Jersey 
prior to government control. 

Mr. Besler’s answers were to the effect that if these rules 
were properly applied they were acceptable, but not as ap- 
plied under interpretations placed upon them under the 
Railroad Administration. 


B. M. Jewell Again Appeals to the President 


On March 31, Mr. Jewell again appealed to the Presi- 
dent asking him to use his influence to bring about a con- 
ference between the railway executives as they are organized 
nationally and the railway employees as they are organized 
nationally to compare the differences on all points in dispute. 
This request was predicated on President Harding’s state- 
ment in his inaugural address when he said, “I had rather 
submit our industrial controversies to the conference table 
after conflict and suffering” and upon the employees’ inter- 
pretation of the Transportation Act which “contemplates 
such a conference.” 

Reports from Washington indicate that the President will 
not act upon this request. 


Board Denies New York Central’s Petition 


The Labor Board on April 7 denied the application of 
the New York Central for the granting of an immediate 
temporary decrease in wages of unskilled labor and set April 
18 as the date for hearings on the justness and reasonableness 
of the rates of pay established by Decision No. 2. At the 
same time the Board set April 18 as the date upon which the 
hearings will be held on all of the disputes over wages so 
far referred to the Board or which may be referred in the 
meantime. The employees will be given eight hours for 
oral presentation and the carriers a similar period and the 
remainder of testimony is to be filed with the Board. 

Hearings on the request of the New York Central for the 
authorization of a temporary decrease in the wages of its 
unskilled laborers were held by the Railroad Labor Board 
at Chicago on March 30 when Jacob Aronson, counsel for 
the road, presented briefly the carrier’s request and data 
relative to the wages being paid unskilled laborers in out- 
side industries along the New York Central. The dispute 
and the proposal of the road was described in the Railway 
Age of April 1, (page 846). In bringing the controversy 
before the Board, the New York Central asked that a tem- 
porary decrease be authorized effective on April 1, the final 
award of the Board to be retroactive to that date. 

In outlining the reasons for this request, Mr. Aronson 
said: 

“The policy of making awards of wage increases retroac- 
tive has heretofore been recognized. That policy has been 
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followed by this Board. Justification for this practice was 
undoubtedly that neither side should suffer or profit by the 
delay necessarily entailed in the deliberate consideration and 
determination of wage controversies. We submit that by 
virtue of the same logic any downward adjustment of wages 
should also be made retroactive. In the case of wage in- 
creases it is practicable to make the award retroactive be- 
cause in such case there is only the employer to deal with, 
but because of the large number of employees involved it is 
manifestly impracticable if not impossible to make a reduc- 
tion in wages retroactive merely by virtue of the ultimate 
award. The only feasible method by which reduction in pay 
can be made retroactive is by the establishment of the reduced 
rates provisionally upon the understanding that such estab- 
lishment by the Board is without prejudice to its ultimate 
determination of just and reasonable wages and that the 
ultimate award of the Board shall be retroactive. In this 
way the employees are not financial losers below the basis 
that may be determined by the Board to be just and 
reasonable.” 

Following the presentation of this request, Mr. Aronson 
filed data regarding the wages being paid for unskilled labor 
in outside industry, the changes in the cost of living and 
other facts pertinent to the determination of a just and rea- 
sonable wage. In addition the following witnesses were 
called upon for data on the wages being paid for farm labor, 
Silas L. Strivings of the New York Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Frank M. Bradley of the New York State Federation 
of Agriculture, and F. E. Warner of the Michigan Fruit 
Exchange. 

B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, speaking for 
the employees, objected strenuously to the carrier’s request, 
saying, “The employees waited for eighteen months, suffering 
under a rapidly increasing cost of living, for relief.” His 
objections to the request were based on the grounds that rates 
of pay did not go up apace with the cost of living and that 
therefore they should not come down apace, that the present 
financial situation of the railroads is due to a temporary 
depression and that a temporary decrease is therefore un- 
necessary and that since freight and passenger rates were 
raised to meet the wage award of last July no reductions 
should be made in the wages of employees unless the savings 
therefrom be turned back to the public by lower rates. 

The hearing was closed on March 30. 


National Industrial Traffic League Petition Denied 


On March 29 the Labor Board formally denied the peti- 
tion of the National Industrial Traffic League to be made a 
party to the hearings on rules and working conditions now 
before the Board. The resolution holds that the league “‘is 
not entitled to be heard in this dispute.” 

“In the opinion of this Board,” the decision said, “the 
hearing of the said petitioner as a witness would not be 
helpful and would not be in the public interest. If this 
petitioner is heard, other organizations of shippers, of which 
there are many, must be heard. If such organizations are 
to be heard, manufacturers, Chambers of Commerce, farmers, 
bankers, and other interests must also be heard. If these 
are to be heard, adverse organizations, such as labor unions 
and organizations whose members hold definite economic 
views opposed to the views of those named, must also be 
heard.” 

To this the Board objects on the ground that it would 
involve long delay, and adds, it is not unmindful of the 
public interest in the matters in dispute, “as it affects the 
interest of the public as well as the interests of the two 
parties directly concerned.” 

The le2gue’s answer to the Board’s denial was an imme- 
diate challenge through its attorney, Luther M. Walter. He 
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wanted to know among other things how the three members 
o! the Board, whose terms expire April 1, voted on the peti- 
tion, in order that the league might fight reappointment of 
aly of the three who voted against the public. 


St. Louis Southwestern Case 


On April 1 the St. Louis Southwestern came before the 
Board as a result of a resolution passed by the Board and 
stating that it had reason to believe that that road had vio- 
lated Decision No. 2 in cutting the wages of employees in 
pile driver, bridge and building paint gang, house gang and 
tinner services on November 25. W. A. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, denied the charges in toto and 
stated that the only modification of Decision No. 2 made by 
the road was made by contract with individual men. J. C. 
Smock, representing the employees, submitted letters and 
affidavits to prove that the road had violated the principle 
of collective bargaining as outlined in the Transportation 
Act and that no conferences have been held in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act. He charged the carrier with 
coercion and intimidation on the grounds that economic neces- 
sity made it necessary for the individual men to accept the 
contracts offered by the road for the work outlined above. 
The Board took the case under advisement. 

Short Lines Get Postponement 

The nineteen short lines which were to have appeared be- 
fore the Board on April 4 and 6 have had their cases post- 
poned until April 18 and 20. These carriers have reduced 
the wages of their employees without the authority of the 
Board and when the employees appealed to that body for 
redress, it advised them to accept the lower wage scales under 
protest until hearings could be held and a decision rendered. 

The roads involved in these disputes are the Atlanta & 
St. Andrews Bay, Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, Brooklyn 
Eastern District Terminal, Butler County, Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific, Canton Railroad, Georgia & Florida, Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem & New England, Waupaca-Green Bay, Tennessee, 
Alabama & Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, Corn- 
wall, De Queen & Eastern, Gulf, Texas & Western, North- 
ampton & Bath, North Western of So. Carolina, Patapsco & 
Back River, South Georgia, Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern. 

Many Roads File Wage Reduction Petitions 

The conferences which have been held this week on many 
railroads between the management and the employees look- 
ing toward wage reductions have been no more successful 
than the conferences held previously, and it is evident that 
the number of cases before the Board will increase. 

Among the roads which have wage reduction cases before 
the Board are the New York Central, the Boston & Maine, 
the Chicago, Indiana & Western, the Denver & Salt Lake, 
the Boston & Albany, the Ann Arbor, the Lehigh & New 
England, the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Maine Central, the 
Detroit & Mackinac, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, the Gulf Coast Lines, the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Rutland, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Erie, the Chicago & Northwestern, and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


New York Times’ Story on Lauck’s Exhibits 


Mr. Lauck’s various exhibits mentioned above are expected 
to contain some rather interesting criticisms of railway man- 
agement and operation, if a statement purporting to give some 
of the high points of what Mr. Lauck is expected to say, 
which appeared in the New York Times of Monday last, 
is any indication. The article shows that Mr. Lauck has 
in many cases taken his material from statements of railway 
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officers and other experts who have outlined acknowledged 
omissions in expressing their desire to remedy them, pro- 
vided there were sufficient funds available to do so. The 
exhibits in question had not been made public up to the 
time of going to press. In other words, they do not form 
part of the testimony which had been presented to the Labor 
Board up to that time. The material which follows is an 
abstract of the story as it appears in the Times. 

Mr. Lauck’s evidence to support his charge that in- 
adequacies and inefficiencies ot railroad management add 
$1,000,000,000 annually to the expenditures of the railroads 
of the United States is in the shape of an exhibit prepared 
by a “group of engineers.” Parts of it are supported by 
statements of railroad executives and engineers. ‘Technical 
journals, such as the Railway Age and Railway Mechanical 
Engineer also are quoted extensively. Some of the items of 
the estimated saving which efficient management might bring 
about, according to Mr. Lauck, are tabulated as follows: 


Moadernizitian 16cOmatiVeS 6c. osc 0 civic cvsacnceeee ves $27 2,500,000 
loccmctive opr., firing methods. 50,000,000 
Shop organization improvements 17,500.00) 
POWEE DIANE TUGl SAVES oi io scvc cnc ccoesscaues 10,000,000 
Water consumption savings... 12,600,000 
Service of supply savings 75,000,000 
Shop cost accounting savings... ...cccccccvsceee 16,900,000 
CMON SUPROUET SAVETOE 6.6 00 05 00065 dcksevcrenbws 40,000,000 
Less and damage savings........... 90,000,000 


Total estimated annual savings.............. $578,500,000 


Other items which will be enumerated in the exhibit as 
offering opportunities for additional savings include car 
equipment, operation and maintenance, engine terminals, 
permanent way improvements and maintenance, signal main- 
tenance, train operation, research and engineering, miscel- 
laneous overhead advertising, etc. Savings on these items, 
it is claimed, will bring the total well above the $1,000,- 
000,000 mark fixed by Mr. Lauck in his opening statement. 

Twelve devices are listed in the exhibit as available for 
modernizing all of the present inefficient and uneconomical 
locomotives, and detailed figures are given to show that 
of the 65,000 locomotives in service only a small percentage 
are equipped with any of these devices. For example, the 
statement is made on the authority of an engineering expert 
that 22,000 locomotives are being operated without brick 
arches, which, it is asserted, could be economically installed 
in any roundhouse, with a reduction in fuel consumption of 
10 per cent or an increase in boiler capacity of 11 per cent. 

Another expert who is quoted on repair shops, says the 
railroads are $140,000,000 behind in improvements which 
should have been made in the last ten years, and adds: “The 
railroads will not purchase a new outfit of lathes, but con- 
tinue to use some over 50 years old, and are paying modern 
wages to watch those antiquated curiosities feebly fooling 
away their time. Meanwhile the operator is resigned to slow 
death. It is certainly poor reasoning to spend $10 in labor 
when $1 in tool service and $4 in labor properly supported 
could have saved $5 on the same job.” 

On the item of service of supply the exhibit says: 

“The railroads spend over $1,000,000,000 for supplies 
each year. They use nearly 50,000 different working parts 
and accessories. At any given time $600,000,000 worth of 
supplies will be on hand, of which 40 per cent is scattered 
along the line. With a few outstanding exceptions, the 
companies are negligent in caring for these immense stocks. 
They have not co-ordinated their purchasing and storing 
functions. They do not budget requirements properly, lack- 
ing which, both purchasing and delivery are inefficiently 
administered. They do not care adequately for their stores; 
they pile them badly; they leave them without suitable 
shelter to rust and decay; their storehouses are poorly ar- 
ranged and often poorly located; they do not properly reclaim 
worn out material; their stock records are seriously deficient 
and their accounting for stores primitive. A 

“The Railroad Administration has estimated that the 
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waste and abuse of materials amount to not less than $7 
Q00,000 a year, a figure which the Railway Age endorse 

On the subject of ‘“‘miscellaneous losses” the exhibit says: 

“The question of operating efficiency of the railroads can- 
not be closed without reference at least to possible savings 
in various items of overhead expense. Millions are now 
being spent in propaganda advertising to secure the good will 
of the public. The same amount spent on scientific research 
would be many times as effective, and reduce costs into the 
bargain. The salaries of railroad officers are well known 
to be exorbitant in some cases. 

“From $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year is spent for 
legal services. How much of this represents lobbying and 
special pleading? How far have the railroads burdened 
their expense accounts with the carrying charges of injudi- 
cious investments in non-railroad properties? How far are 
the great sums spent for competitive advertising and outside 
agencies in line with efficient service, even under private 
ownership? All these items need careful scrutiny from the 
standpoint of preventable waste.” 

Mr. Lauck proposes to discuss also economies that might 
be effected through consolidation of the railroads into a few 
large systems, the financing of the transportation industry 
on a permanent instead of a hand-to-mouth basis, with large, 
long term credits, and the operation of the roads on a cost 
of service plan. He estimates these possible economies at 
another billion annually, and by many illustrations points 
out that inadequate terminal facilities of the roads is almost 
entirely responsible for the large items of overtime and idle 
or non-productive labor costs of which the railway executives 
complain. 


2,7 
” 
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Brotherhood Leaders Confer 
with Securities Owners 


ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, headed by 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the association, met 
in conference with the heads of the train and engine service 
brotherhoods, at the Hotel Astor, New York, to consider 
problems affecting the railroads. ‘The conference was re- 
quested by Mr. Warfield. 

The representatives of the organized employees present 
were Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors; W. S. Carter, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; E. L. 
Cease, representing the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 
W. H. Johnson, representing the shop crafts, and E. J. 
Mannion, of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. The last 
two men were included in the conference at the request of 
Mr. Stone. 

Following the announcement in the daily press that Mr. 
Warfield had asked for this conference with the heads of 
the “big four” brotherhoods, A. H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central, addressed a letter to Mr. Warfield stating 
that the board of directors of the New York Central had 
directed him to advise that the “board and the officers ap- 
pointed by it represent the New York Central stockholders 
in all matters of management, including relations between 
the corporation and its employees.” Copies of this letter 
were sent to the heads of the four brotherhoods. The letter 
follows: 


O Apri. 4 a committee representing the National Asso- 


The newspapers this morning print the letter dated the 30th 
instant addressed by you to the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America, in which you, as president of the 
Railroad Securities Owners Association, invite representatives 
of those brotherhoods to confer with a committee of your associa- 
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tion for the purpose of considering what should be done in re- 
gard to wages and other matters affecting the railroads. 

The board of directors of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany has directed me to advise your association and you, as its 
president, that the board and the officers appointed by it rep1 
sent the New York Central and its stockholders in all matters 


of management, including relations between the corporation and 
its employees, whether those relations have to do with wages, 
working conditions or practices. The board further dire 


me to say that it regards as most unfortunate the attempt which 
you, and the association of which you are president, are appar- 
ently making to intervene in the present labor situation, and that 
it cannot recognize any right or propriety in your doing so. 
Copies of this letter have been sent to the chiefs of the fo 

brotherhoods so that they may understand that neither you nor 
the Security Owners Association speaks for the New York Cen- 
tral or the companies which it controls in asking for the con- 
ference which you propose to hold. 


The representatives of the employees at the conference 
made plain their attitude with reference to readjustments of 
deficits “at their sole expense, unaccompanied by compre- 
hensive methods that will lead to general economies.” The 
conference was held behind closed doors and no definite 
decision was reached. 

It is understood that further conferences will be held and 
that in the meantime the association will endeavor to enlist 
support for the national service plan proposed by Mr. War 
field which was summarized in the Railway Age of 
March 25. 

The joint statement issued at the close of the meeting by 
Mr. Warfield and Mr. Stone follows in part: 


The discussion took a wide range and covered all phases of the 
railroad situation, including the present difficulties involving em- 
ployees’ relations. 

The conference did not deal in detail with wages and work- 
ing conditions, the committee of the Association having stated 
that, as expressed in their letter suggesting the conference, it 
was the purpose and desire of the Association to be helpful in the 
situation to bring about better relations. 

There was full discussion of the procedure up to date and 
of the viewpoint of the employees’ representatives, All the con- 
ferees recognized the gravity of the situation and an earnest effort 
was made to approach it through a common understanding of the 
public interest involved. It was realized that all parties in interest, 
the public, the investor and the employees, can accept as satis- 
factory no solution which is not based upon efficiency and gen- 
‘ral economy in service. The employees’ representatives made plain 
their attitude toward the adjustment of deficits at their sole ex- 
pense, unaccompanied by comprehensive methods that will lead to 
general economies, 

After full consideration of the position of the representatives 
of the employees and of the possible basis for solution of the 
outstanding difficulties, the representatives of the Association of 
Security Owners feel convinced that a solution is practicable, 
and through proper co-operation between all the parties in in- 
terest and the governmental agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility in these matters there should be avoided any further sub- 
stantial delay in adjusting a situation that if continued is recog- 
nized by the conferees as being destructive and impossible. 

The discussion was earnest and free from any suggestion that 
would indicate any fundamental impasse, and it was distinctly 
recognized by the participants that differences in economic theo 
ries have no immediate bearing on the existing emergency and 
should not prevent its immediate consideration on the merits, and 
that questions of procedure should not be permitted to intensify 
the extreme peril now confronting American transportation. 

With a thorough understanding of the views of the repre- 
sentatives of the railway employees the representatives of the 
security holders expressed the opinion that suggestions should 
be promptly developed that would make possible a tangible and 
constructive result. 


An additional bulletin. said: 


After the meeting the members of the committee of the Security 
Owners Association expressed themselves as well pleased with the 
co-operative spirit shown by the other parties to the conferenc: 
Those representing the various organizations of labor said that 
they were greatly pleased with the manner in which they wer 
approached by those representing the great investments in rail- 
road properties. 

All through the proceedings there was a decided recognition 
shown of the purposes of those concerned in the conference to 
assist in meeting the situation. 
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The Container Car Applied 
to L. C. L. Freight Handling 


rPAHE CONTAINER SYSTEM of rail and motor truck trans- 
j portation as applied to express matter was described in 
the Railway Age for February 4, page 315. A similar 
system applied to L.C.L. freight has now been put into opera- 
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One of the Large Containers Loaded on a Motor Truck 


tion on the New York Central between Chicago and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is being extended to include other cities. 
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The type of equipment used for this service is shown in the 
illustrations of the complete car and the individual con- 
tainer. The car itself resembles a low side gondola, the only 
novel features being the guide at the side for holding the 
containers in place and the transverse steel plates extending 
across the car which are designed to prevent the doors being 
opened in case the car is not carrying its full complement of 
containers. Each of the three compartments of the car is 
capable of holding one large or two small containers, thus 
permitting various combinations of the two sizes. ‘The large 
containers are 14 ft. long and have a capacity of 7,000 Ib. 
while the small containers are 7 ft. long and hold 3,500 Ib. 
The body of the container is of wood with a steel frame. At 
the four corners pressed steel guides are provided which en- 
gage with the members on the car body to hold the container 
in place. The roof is of steel and the doors of heavy wooden 
construction, fitted with refrigerator car door fixtures. Hooks 
are provided at the upper corners for lifting the containers 
with cranes. 

The container system as applied to the transportation of 
less than carload lots of freight has the same advantages 
that are realized in express service. The labor of checking 
and handling at intermediate stations is eliminated; injury 
to the goods in transit will be negligible and theft will 
be done away with entirely. Increased utilization of the 
cars will also be secured due to the speed with which a load 
of containers can be removed or loaded. From the view- 
point of the shipper, the container system has important ad- 
vantages in handling L.C.L. shipments. The individual 
packages may be stowed in the containers with cardboard or 
even paper wrappings as it is only necessary to protect them 

from the weight of the load within the container itself. There 
is no possibility of damage due to heavy shipments shifting 
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Car Loaded with Two Small and Two Large Freight Containers ; 
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against fragile materials and it is not necessary to provide 
costly wooden boxes or crates. 

Che container car for freight service was built by the 
Merchants Dispatch Transportation Company, East 
Rochester, N. Y¥., under the supervision of the New York 
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Car Arranged for Carrying the L. C. L. Freight Containers 


Central. Plans are now being made for the handling of 
mail shipments between New York and Chicago in container 
cars of the express type, previously described. 


How Box Manufacturers 
Aid Claim Prevention 


HE DRAIN ON RAILWAY EARNINGS resulting from freight 

claims not only is a menace to the solvency of the 

carriers but it also constitutes a reflection on the effec- 
tiveness of private management which the railroads must 
exert every effort to overcome. So serious is the problem that 
it behooves them to take advantage of any agency designed 
to further this end. For this reason railway officers should 
he interested in the efforts being made by one group of box 
manufacturers to promote better packing and crating as a 
part of a campaign for the sale of a particular type of con- 
tainers to the shippers. 

This organization, the Four-One Box Makers’ Association, 
Chicago, comprises a group of manufacturers in all parts of 
the country licensed to make boxes and crates embodying the 
use of a patented construction, whereby a wooden frame, 
veneer sheathing and wire bands are used jointly to make 
a container of unusual strength. But this original invention 
covers only the basic idea. The extension of this principle to 
the construction of boxes and crates for a wide variety of 
commodities and various classes of service has led to inten- 
sive scientific investigation to determine just how this prin- 
ciple should be applied to obtain the desired results with 
each requirement. This work is being carried on at a labora- 
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tory at Rockaway, N. J., where this industry is expendi 
$50,000 annually in experimental work. The director of th 
laboratory was formerly chief of the box testing section « 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madiso: 
Wis., and the work is conducted according to the establishs 
standards and practices for this form of investigation whil 
the facilities of the laboratory include the revolving drun 
compression and drop test. 

One of the prime objects of the laboratory experimentatior 
has been to provide the necessary data for the correct desig: 
and construction of the various forms of and crate 
and with a view to this end the association has issued com 
plete standard specifications for the design and constructiot 
of containers for a great variety of commodities. Another 
important result has been to demonstrate the necessity for the 
proper packing and closing of boxes constructed according to 
approved designs, and the association has directed much ot 
its activities in educational propaganda to this end. The 
prime element in the strength of this particular type of box 
lies in the bands of wire which surround the package and 
resist the bursting stresses which result from almost any 
distortion accompanying severe usage. However, to be thor 
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Using a Twister to Close and Seal a “Four-One” Box 


oughly effective these bands of wire must be properly united 
in closing the box and the association has taken particular 
pains to call this to the attention of the shippers. ‘lo insure 
the proper twisting of the wires, two forms of wire twisters 
are recommended, either of which will perform this operation 
quickly and thoroughly. 

One particular value of providing a neat, secure twist of 
the wires lies in the fact that it makes the package practically 
proof against concealed pilfering, since the package cannot 
be opened without breaking unless the wires are untwisted 
and it is next to impossible to refasten the wires without 
breaking them, Herein lies the opportunity for the railroads 
to co-operate in reducing loss and damage. Since security 
against breakage of the package in handling or tampering 
depends upon the wires being properly twisted, it is to the 
interest of the roads to insure that the boxes or crates have 
been properly closed when they are delivered at the freight 
house and also that the wires are examined whenever the 
packages are rehandled en route. 
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General News Department 


ULNA 


The Western Railway Club at its meeting on April 18 will 
listen to a paper on Locomotive Terminal and Motive Power 
Management by L. G. Plant, associate editor of the Railway 
Keview, 


H. C. Chase, superintendent of telegraph of the Atchison, 
Popeka & Santa Fe, will present a paper on “Railroad Elec 
trical Communication” before the Western Society of Engi 
neers, Chicago, on April 21. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, on April 1, made 
a direct appeal to President Harding to reorganize the United 
States Railroad Labor Board in order that the public might be 
viven hearings before that body. The Association had been de 
nied by the Railroad Labor Board the opportunity of presenting 
the views of shippers on the question of national agreements and 
wages. 


Thirty-three persons killed and as many more injured, was 
the total of casualties in a collision reported in press dis 
patches of April 4, as occurring between a freight and a 
passenger train on the Mexican National. The collision oc 
curred at Villa Garta, between Parradon and Monterey. lil 
teen were reported seriously injured in a derailment, on 
March 28, between Chihuahua City and Torreon, where a 
coach and a sleeping car were overturned. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


“Conditions on Foreign Railways” will be discussed at the meet 
ing of the New York Railroad Club on Friday evening, April 15, 
at the Engineering Societies Building at 8 o'clock. The discussion 
will be opened by David Van Alstyne, of the American Locomo 
tive Company, who recently returned from a seventeen months’ 
trip around the world. 


Signal Section—A. R. A. 


The annual meeting of the Signal Section, American Railway 
Association, is to be held this year in the month of June, in ac- 
cordance with the vote of the association following the action 
taken at the meeting held in New York City last December; and 
it is to be held at Hotel Drake, Chicago, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 6th, 7th and 8th. 


Another Deficit in February 
Preliminary compilations of the returns of the railroads to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are making a worse 
showing than that for January. For 195 roads, operating 229,- 
O00 miles, there was a net deficit of $7,601,000 as compared 
with a deficit of $14,509,000 for the same roads in 1920. The 
total operating revenues were $396,000,000, a decrease of 4.7 
per cent, and total operating expenses were $376,000,000, a 
decrease of 7.3 per cent. The railroads of the Eastern dis- 
trict had a deticit of nearly $10,000,000. The Southern roads 
earned net $357,000 and the Western district had a deficit of 
nearly $2,000,000. The returns indicate that most of the de- 
crease in earnings was attributable to the falling off of freight 

traffic. Passenger revenues show an increase. 


Will Reduce Passenger Fares 


The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern desires the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission to authorize a reduction of 20 per cent 
in passenger fares, this being the amount of increase that was 
granted under the Transportation Act of 1920, last August. Presi- 
dent John T. Cochrane in making this announcement says that 
the surest way to get back to pre-war conditions, and revive busi- 
ness, is for every one to do his part. All railroads need all the 
revenue they can get; and while, in the main, the advanced rates 


are a just charge and must necessarily be maintained to keep the 
railroads going, the mecrease has in some instances acted as an 
embargo on business. However, the A, T. & N. is a producing 
line, and nearly all of its freight business is handled in con- 
nection with other lines; and until the railroads in general are 
able to bring about material reductions in their expenses, no rates 
can be lowered. But this does not apply to passenger fares on 
the A. T. & N., and the company therefore has determined to do 
its part by making a start toward final adjustment. 


Manager of Department of 
Transportation and Communication 


James Kk. Bibbins, has resigned as supervising engineer of The 
Arnold Company, Chicago, to become manager of the Department 
of Transportation and Communication of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington, D. C., on April 1. He was 
ber of Commerce at 
‘Washington, D. C., on 
April 1. He was edu- 
cated at Baltimore City 
College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. After 
spending some time with 
the electric and railway 
utilities of Detroit, Mich., 
he entered the service of 
the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, in whose employ 
he was promoted — to 
commercial engineer. In 
this capacity he was en- 
gaged in economic. re- 
search in the field of 
steam and gas power de- 
velopment. In 1909, Mr. 
Bibbins became — asso- 
ciated with The Arnold 
Company at Chicago, and 
since that time has been 
in charge of numerous technical investigations and reports under- 
taken for state, municipal and other public bodies, and for various 
corporations. The activities of the Department of Transporta- 
tion and Communication include shipping, both ocean and on in- 
land waterways; steam and electric railroad transportation; air 
transportation; cables and telegraphs; postal facilities, and high- 
ways. 





J. R. Bibbins 


Air Brake Tests 


On March 26 there was operated over the Radford division 
of the Norfolk & Western from Bluefield, W. Va., to Roanoke, 
Va., a train of seventy 100-ton cars equipped with the Automatic 
Straight Air brake. The total weight of the train, exclusive 
of the locomotive, was 9,148 tons, which is the heaviest tonnage 
ever handled down this particular division which contains grades 
of 1.6 per cent. The demonstration of the action of the brake 
on these heavy grades formed the conclusion of a series of tests 
of the new type of brake equipment as applied to the Norfolk & 
Western cars and was witnessed by a large number of representa- 
tives of railroads from all parts of the country. 

For the purpose of making the test, the equipment was as- 
sembled in the yard at Bluefield. Here contact gages were at- 
tached to the first, twenty-seventh, fifty-third and seventieth cars 
and wires were run to the dynamometer car at the head end to 
give a record of the time elapsing between the development or re- 
lease of the pressure for which the gages were set. Electric 
recording devices in the dynamometer car gave a continuous record 
of the position of the engineer’s brake valve. Trainagraphs 
recording the pressures in the train pipe, auxiliary reservoir and 
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brake cylinder were applied on the first, fifteenth, forty-fifth, 
fifty-seventh, sixtieth and seventieth cars. 

A series of standing tests was also made in the Bluefield yard 
on March 24 and 25. These were intended to develop the rate of 
serial action, rate of build-up in brake cylinder pressure and the 
operation of the various functions of the brake. During the 
course of the tests, service and emergency applications were made 
with all valves set first in quick release position, and later in 
graduated release. The results of these tests were registered on 
a chart in the dynamometer car and are not available at this 
time. 

Se many factors enter into a test of this sort and the records 
which were taken were so extensive and voluminous that it is 
obviously out of the question to publish any satisfactory report 
of the test at this time; we shall defer further comment until 
the official report from the railway is available. 


Storekeepers’ Annual Meeting 


The Division of Purchases and Stores of the American Rail- 
way Association (Division VI) will hold a convention in Chi- 
cago, at the Hotel Blackstone, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 9, 10 and 11. 

General Secretary J. E. Fairbanks has issued a circular which 
says that the general committee of this Division, because of the 
financial stress and serious business conditions, has determined 
that it is necessary to defer the annual convention scheduled for 
Atlantic City. The Chicago meeting will be strictly for business. 
The sessions will convene at 10 a. m., city time. The general 
committee and standing committees will be in attendance. Mem- 
bers are requested to have such representatives of their supply 
departments attend as can conveniently do so. The meeting will 
consider Committee reports which are ready and will formulate 
a constructive plan for the future activities of the Division. The 
endeavor of the meeting will be to handle such subjects as will 
produce economy in the operations of the supply departments of 
the railroads, 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit a series of motion pic- 
tures illustrative of the reclamation work on our railroads. 


International Railway Association—Ninth Congress 


The program for the ninth congress of the International Rail- 
way Association, which is to be held in Rome, Italy, from April 
18 to May 1, 1922, was given in the Railway Age of June 18, 
1920, page 1925, including the names of the “reporters” who are 
preparing papers, so far as these names could be given at that 
time. 

From a list published in the Bulletin of the Association, for 
March, we are able to give the names which were left blank in 
the earlier announcement. The number of reporters from 
America altogether is thirteen. The additional names now an- 
nounced, with subjects, are: 

Construction of Roadbed and Track, C. H. Ewing (P. & R.). 

Maintenance and Supervision of Track, Earl Stimson (B. & O.) 
and G. Barbieri, Italian State Railways. 

Special Steels, W. C. Cushing (Penn.). 

Passenger Cars, W. J. Tollerton (C. R. I. & P.), 

Electric Traction, A. D. Donati, ltalian State Railways. 

Operation; Passenger Terminals, A. S. Baldwin (I. C.) and 
L. Maccallini, Italian State Railways. 

Freight Stations, E. Ehrenfreund, Italian State Railways. 

Slow-freight Traffic. W. H. Williams (D. & H.) and V. U. 
Lamalle, Belgian State Railways. 

Locomotive Cab Signals, F. Villa, Italian State Railways (for 
all countries except France). 

Calculation of Costs of Passenger Service and Freight Service; 
an officer of the Northern Pacific. 

Interchange of Rolling Stock, C. W. Crawford, chairman of 
the General Committee of Division II (Transportation) Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

Workmen’s Dwellings, F. Lolli, Italian State Railways. 

Types of Cars, Passenger and Freight, for Light Railways; 
C. Gaviraghi, Upper Valteline Railway, Tirano, Italy. 

Mr. Weissenbruch, general secretary of the permanent com- 
mission of the association will make a special report on the 
wording of the statutes and the regulations of the association; 
and Sir Henry Fowler, Midland Railway of England, will present 
a discussion of the use of liquid fuel in locomotives. 
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The Transportation Club of Buffalo, N. Y., at its election for 
1921, chose Kendall B. Hassard as president; J. M. Sells, first 
vice-president; Godfrey Morgan, second vice-president and Red- 
mond J. Walsh, secretary. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers, at the closing session of 
their convention at Chicago, on April 1, adopted a resolution re- 
questing that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the rail- 
ways be asked to suspend for 60 days, in the interest of new build- 
ing, the latest freight rate advances on lumber. 


The Peninsular Railway, operating between San Jose, Cal., and 
other towns in Santa Clara county, has been authorized by the 
Railroad Commission of California to discontinue the handling of 
freight in less than carload lots. Since 1916, inroads by auto truck 
lines upon the freight business of the company have resulted in 
a decrease of 83 per cent in the tonnage handled. Gross revenue 
has fallen off approximately 60 per cent and is still declining, 
according to the testimony of the company. The company will 
continue to move freight in carload lots. 


Dock operators from the Northwest and mine operators from 
every district in the eastern soft coal fields, at a conference held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 1, framed an appeal to the presidents 
of eight eastern railroads for readjustment of freight rates on 
coal to lower lake ports, in order to stimulate the movement of 
bituminous coal to the northwest. A difference of 58 cents a 
ton, as compared with the Illinois field, is given as the dominant 
reason why the shipment of coal from the eastern field to the 
northwest has been practically suspendeed. 


Survey of Present Coal Stocks 


The Geological Survey has undertaken a survey of the stocks 
of coal in the hands of consumers on April 1, the opening of the 
new coal year, for the purpose of a report to the Secretary of the 
Interior along the lines of the one made a year ago. It will cover 
public utilities, railroads, industrials and retail dealers. Produc- 
tion is down to the lowest point since April, 1914, and exact in- 
formation is desired as to whether the consumption has fallen off 
or whether consumers are holding off buying and burning up 
their stocks as they did in 1919. 

Production of soft coal continued to decline during the week 
ended March 26, according to the Geological Survey bulletin. 
The total output, including lignite and coal coked, is estimated at 
6,412,000 net tons as against 6,506,000 during the week preceding. 

President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, has called on 
Judge McGee, formerly fuel administrator of Minnesota, for sug- 
gestions looking toward prevention this year of a repetition of 
last year’s difficulties in supplying the fuel requirements of the 
Northwest. In a letter Mr. Willard, referring to the last half 
of 1920, said: 

“I am very much afraid that we may have the same condition 
again unless steps are taken by those in authority or with in- 
fluence to prevent such a recurrence. 

“There is no doubt at all that the railroads of this country are 
quite able to carry within 12 months all the coal that can possibly 
be consumed in this country, or put over our tidewater docks 
for export, provided only the movement is somewhat uniform 
throughout the period, and I am just as certain that they cannot 
satisfactorily meet the transportation requirements in connection 
with the fuel program if the shipments are concentrated too 
greatly within a too limited period. * * * There are in the 
United States today more than 400,000 idle freight cars, and con- 
siderably over 100,000 of the number are open-top cars suitable 
for the movement of coal. 

“There seems to be a growing fear that the movement of coal 
to the Northwest by lake will be again postponed or delayed, 
resulting in a condition later in the season similar to the one 
which existed a year ago; in which event shippers in other regions 
would very strongly oppose and resist any arrangement intended 


to give preference to the Northwest to the detriment of other 
regions.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has further suspended until May 19 the op- 
eration of certain schedules which provide for the cancellation of 
the commodity rates on mixed shipments of lithopone and zinc 
oxide. 


The Commission has suspended until July 30, the operation of 
certain schedules which propose to increase the existing rates on 
vrain and grain products from Missouri River points to points in 
[llinois. 


The Commission has further suspended until May 28 the op- 
eration of a Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific tariff pro- 
viding for increased class and commodity rates between Ohio 
River crossings, etc., and Cumberland River landings. 


The Commission has suspended from April 15 to August 13 
the operation of a supplement to an Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe tariff proposing to increase loading and unloading charges on 
live stock at stock yards at Fort Worth and Oklahoma City. 


The Commission has further suspended until May 14, the opera- 
tion of certain schedules which provide for the cancellation of 
rates on cement from points in Missouri and Kansas to Garfield, 
Avoca, Bentonville and other places on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. 


The commission has suspended from April 1 to July 30 
the operation of certain schedules which propose to increase 
from 19 cents to 25 cents per 100 pounds the carload com- 
modity rate on lumber from Memphis to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and points taking same rates. 


The Commission has further suspended until May 7 the opera- 
tion of certain schedules shown in F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1289 applicable on manufactured iron and steel articles car- 
loads from Houston and Galveston, Texas, and intermediate 
points to destinations in Louisiana, 


The Commission has suspended from April 1 to July 30, the 
operation of a proposed reduction from 60,000 Ib. to 33,000 Ib. in 
the carload minimum weight in connection with commodity rates 
on sugar from points in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Utah to destinations in Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Loui- 
siana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


The Commission has further suspended until May 10 the op- 
eration of certain schedules which provide increased class and 
commodity rates, the cancellation of commodity rates, errors in 
minimum weights, reference to tariffs for future rates, indices of 
station numbers and commodities, resulting in the application of 


erroneous rates, the operation of which was suspended until April 
10. 


The Commission has suspended from May 1 until August 29, 
the operation of a supplement to a Southern Pacific Atlantic 
Steamship Lines tariff, providing increased class and commodity 
rates from New York, N. Y., and points in Atlantic seaboard 
territory, to points in Louisiana and Mississippi purported to be 
established in conformity with order of the Commission in the 
Murfreesboro case. 


The Commission has suspended from May 1 until August 29, 
1921, the operation of a supplement to a Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany tariff proposing changes in class and commodity rates from 
Eastern points to destinations in Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
via the Mallory Steamship Company through the Port of Mobile, 
Ala., and rail connections beyond, constructed on basis of estab- 
lished differentials under the rates applicable through the South 
Atlantic Ports, the latter being now under suspension in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 1303. 


The Commission has further suspended until May 14 the op- 
eration of certain schedules providing class and commodity rates, 
purporting to be established in conformity with order of the 
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Commission in Docket No. 9190, 55 I. C. C., 648, from Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings and related points ‘to Nashville and 
other points generally in southeastern territory, and from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Montgomery and Birmingham, Ala., and other 


points generally in southeastern territory, to Nashville, Tenn., 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points related thereto, 


the operation of which was suspended to April 14 by an order 
previously entered. 


The Commission has suspended from April 6 until August 4 
the operation of schedules providing that where no through pub- 
lished rates are in effect from point of origin to final destination, 
the proportional rates on petroleum and petroleum products will 
apply without deduction in constructing combination rates on all 
shipments originating beyond or destined beyond the points from 
or to which the proportional rates are applicable, whereas at 
present, rates 2% cents less than rates published in tariff are 
applicable on shipments originating at points north of the Ohio 
river or west of the Mississippi river or in the state of West 
Virginia from which no through rates are in effect. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a de- 
cision finding the rates on coal from the head of the lakes 
to various points in the states of Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
has prescribed a distance scale of rates which it declares will 
be reasonable for the future. The case results largely from 
discriminations involving the application of state rates put 
into effect by state authorities, as a result of which some of 
the roads published separate lines of rates applicable respect- 
ively to interstate and intrastate traffic. The commission’s 
order in many cases will result in increases in rates held 
down by the state rates. 


The Commission has suspended until July 30 the operation 
of certain proposed changes in the application of propor- 
tional rates on- lumber and other forest products from Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Cologne and Hills, 
Minn., Sioux Falls, S. D., and Council Bluffs and Sioux City, 
Iowa, on traffic originating west of the Montana-Dakota 
state line to points in C. F. A. and Western Trunk line ter- 
ritories. This proposed change would cancel the provision 
requiring surrender of inbound freight bills in order to secure 
the benefit of proportional rates outbound. On shipments 
stored at points named and subsequently reshipped the rate 
to apply would be that in force at date of reshipment. 


Changes in State Rates Allowed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has found a method to 
prevent some of the so-called “freezing” of intrastate rates, as a 
result of its orders ordering the railroads to increase intrastate 
rates by the amount of the increases applied to interstate traffic, 
by issuing supplemental orders in the various state rate cases 
providing as follows: 

“Tt is further ordered, That nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued as requiring any common carrier to establish or maintain 
any rate or charge for the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty in intrastate commerce which is greater than its correspond- 
ing charge applicable to transportation in interstate commerce 
from, to, or at the same points in effect on March 8, 1921, or 
greater than its corresponding charge contemporaneously in effect 
and applicable to interstate commerce.” 

One of the principal arguments made by the state commissions 
is that the federal commission’s orders in the state cases were 
effective until further notice and this they claimed made it impossi- 
ble to change a local rate without appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The supplemental orders will relieve one 
source of difficulty in this respect. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of Alabama announces that any 
citizen of the State may have his freight bills audited and checked 
by the commission and, if overcharges are shown, the commission 
will order the railroad or express company to refund the amount 
and to pay the costs of auditing the account. This service is 
authorized by special statute and the announcement virtually 
makes the commission a “traffic bureau” for the whole State. 
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England’s Exports of Railway Material 
LoNnDoN. 
According to the Board of Trade returns, the exports of rail- 
way material for the month of January, 1921, were as follows: 


January 1921 January 1920 


en $2,189,712 $1,304,588 
RNs isis dake Wehndd de ane eda wanhalictel 1,819,548 787,812 
Passenger Cars ......cccecccccccces 425,772 625,488 
Tires and axles .......ccccccccccs 626,460 489,332 
Wheels and axles ...........2.0000- 996,456 669,788 
Chairs and metal ties .............. 811,612 63,776 
Miscellaneous track material........ 902, 388 42,808 
Total track material .........0.0+e0. 5,513,572 2,403,720 


The weight of the 
6,707 tons for 


rails exported was td tons as against 
January, 1920. The value of the exports shown 
above is converted to dellars and the prevailing rate of exchange. 


January Exports of Track Materials 


During the month of January 4,630,222 Ib. 
valued at $251,926, were exported. There were 
of rails, valued at $3,906,441, and switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., 
valued at $1,161,126, shipped from American ports. These totals 
all show a marked improvement over similar totals for Decem- 
ber. Cuba received more of this equipment than any other coun- 
try. The detailed figures by countries, as compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as follows 


of track spikes, 
also 59,739 tons 


Switches, 








Spike Steel rails frogs, 
_— vemmamanadl —~ > A —— sl) slice 
Pounds Dollz irs Tons Dollars irs bars, ete. 
Azores and Madeira Is.. ....... heart 12 $702 $15 
EE et ln *dabitbhans 1,103 73,801 26,788 
Denmark ...... a - , i 153 9,383 pik le eel 
Finland . Sglgwbeneenes 13,200 $836 275 19,323 5,27 
France: ... .«. : - ssh eaariare ~ latest 365 16,401 
Italy .. jimbek: ‘agteens 38 2,837 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. nepee a: jacmees 30 2,457 
Netherlands ents er eanenns 549 38,033 ee eeees 
Norway ree se . 10,500 369 358 24,367 18,518 
Roumania piiverteeaetecxs ‘wakes gennees 162 9,266 942 
ee cae 130 10 1,379 92,021 18,944 
CE nev nwe ees ane ses 9,200 409 852 59,751 8,963 
England ... bien nens 2.000 9? 500 39,608 6,317 
TEED Sores acexvacseg Waeeees oatdans 995 64,967 40,175 
Ireland ...... en res reer 188 11,802 4,332 
British Honduras enaied 420 15 sata a eeieetovers testes 
Canada F 75,067 3,841 3,189 176,529 20,039 
Costa Rica or Aer ecd 2,174 
Guatemala hii nin eee ee itihaiache 57 3,088 10,727 
PEE. gavtennen ieiats 91,200 4,091 1,056 69,829 12,601 
ee PCE e TCE CTT 80,000 3,615 ware a aawe na teers 
Panama aa ee 10,752 
Salvador 4,000 243 eabbetoe ae 3,936 
IN i 2X 6k o.G tia hb eh Rt 318,864 15,381 745 48,858 35,369 
Newfoundland and_ Jab- x 

PAGOT ccces Te 14,806 539 180 13,633 5,048 
. “osteewenSareeana 17,300 1,362 109 7,775 11,700 
Trinidad ane 1d Tol ago... 3,590 297 30 2,501 557 
Other British West Indies 500 76 areata iu a ala 
Cuba seed eee we wee 1,456,851 64,414 8,539 536,296 186,484 
Virgin Is. of U. S..... 200 + rere pace 357 
Dutch West Indics...... 11,780 o> .) Zr i aie ale nerd 
Prench West Tndiess.ccs: cccssce cvocesee ceccese hander 3 120 
Pra eid wees sememne tan ees i tier 75 
Dominican Re “pub lic. i praptie 122,248 5,370 2,399 160,473 59,438 
Argentina 89,828 6,256 3.375 229,456 22,818 
PEGE. vendevwrucsatsees 568,066 27,192 9,707 664,333 125,439 
Ce Lacheineevesatunns 105,821 4,485 1,376 99,067 36.528 
PD ‘iccoxsactenees 46.710 2,907 1,774 118,171 33,710 
err eee 49,630 2,613 24 2,600 1,170 
3ritish Guiana See eemeve we in Nien 4,467 
PORE oD ctwebeqedas athena «eet 212 12.176 Perey Sen 
PE. <Greks ts seeesannes 146,700 7,980 467 31,654 25,190 
ee ae ee paket ae exnnin afacua ean ‘ 2,924 
ED oo, cinecaeeaws 3.744 240 265 "18.009 36,733 
i Se er 18.270 765 5,715 149,538 17,704 
Kwantung. leased _ terri- 

Oe. csecdevarees tokees ities. eetiteka: “<< eiah ppp 40,017 
British India ......... 7,600 627 717 45,821 10,550 
Straits Settlements. pla Ayenaiacertas, ~eleeihiaae ai 99 6,268 308 
Other British East Indies ....... ....... 24 1,871 104 
Dutch East Indies... 997,461 75.843 4,430 321,350 64,331 
Japan pebMheeeab erences 148,560 10,457 4,596 288,653 144,983 
Pere ree para 1,089 74,896 346 
Australia a— te kRareke Sates wieee  Steagams Steet 248 
New Zealand ett aiin a eas Scheu 389 25.249 854 
Philippine Islands ...... 148, 000 7,775 677 45,200 38,183 
British South Africa.... _ Keats 173 11.467 3,905 
Portuguese Africa.... "67, 982 2,560 1,367 76.961 60.964 

Tota! 4,630,222 $251,926 59,739 $3,906,441 $1,161,126 
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Car Deliveries in February 
The number of freight cars delivered in February by the 25 
car building companies reporting to the Railway Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association, totaled 6,276 for domestic service and 500 
for export. The passenger cars delivered totaled 50 for 
domestic service and 14 for foreign service. On February 28 


the companies had on hand undelivered orders for 26,685 freight 


and 750 passenger cars for domestic service and 3,225 freight 
and 28 passenger cars for export. 
The figures for the month are as follows: 
New Cars Delivered 
; Domestic Foreign 
i ee OE ere 6,276 500 
eee 50 14 
On Order and Undelivered 
— Total 
ene cee 26.685 3,225 ,91 
PIRMOE mb Kiiascwass sc kcaes 750 28 778 
Car Repairs 
Delivered—February .........c.ccceeceees Kiaee 1,499 
On order and undelivered February 28.......... 18,303 
Locomotives 
The PEKIN-MUKDEN has ordered 19 locomotives from English 


builders. 


The F. C. Det Sur, of Colombia (South 
2-6-6-2 type locomotives from the 


has ordered 


Works. 


America), 


7A Baldwin Locomotive 


The F. C. Det Norte, of Colombia (South 
ordered 2, 2-6-0 type locomotives from the 


America), has 


Baldwin Locomotive 


works. 

The LAvurRENTIDE Company, Ltd., Grande Mer, Quebec, has 
ordered 1, 2-6-2 type locomotive from the Montreal Locomotive 
Works. 

The Atcuison, TopeEKA & SANTA FE, reported in the Railway 


Age of March 4, as inquiring for 10 


Mikado, 15 
Mountain and 10 Santa 


Pacific, 15 


Fe type locomotives, has ordered this 
equipment from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Freight Cars 
The New York, OntArIo & WESTERN is inquiring for from 12 


to 15 caboose cars. 


The Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 500 60-ton 
cars, 40 ft. in length, with wooden underframe, 
and steel roof. 


refrigerator 
metal draft arms 


a UNITED Fruit Company, New York, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 18 as inquiring for 50 all steel ballast cars for 
the Pruxillo Railroad, Honduras, this 


from the Magor Car Company. 


has ordered equipment 


Passenger Cars 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYS are inquiring through the car 
builders for 26 first class and 26 third class electric motor coaches. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartrorp, reported in the 
Railway Age of October 15, 1920, as inquiring for & steel motor 


cars and 14 trailer cars, has ordered this 


equipment 
Standard Steel Car Company. 


from the 


Iron and Steel 


The DeLAware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 390 
tons of fabricated bridge material from the Shoemaker & Sat- 
terthwait Bridge Company. 
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The PeKIn-MUKDEN has ordered 12,000 tons of rails from Eng- 
lish manufacturers. 


The SoutH MANCHURIAN RAILwAy Company has ordered 10,- 
00 tons of rails from the United States Steel Products Company. 
The rails will be rolled in the works of the Tennessee Coal & 
[ron Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Frorma East Coast has bought a 150-ton wrecking crane 
mounted on 6-wheel trucks, from the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


The DeLtawarE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is asking for bids 
until noon April 11, for a type 0 turntable center. 


Tue New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN is asking for bids 
until 12 o’clock noon, April 14, 1921, for 77,100 gross tons anthra- 
cite coal for use during the period ending April 1, 1922. 


The New York CENTRAL and subsidiary lines are asking for 
bids until 12 o'clock noon, April 19, for the requirements of said 
companies for one year commencing April 1, 1921, of incandescent 
lamp bulbs, aggregating in excess of $300,000 in new value. 


Tue Erte RAILroap is asking for separate bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, April 14, 1921, for from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 net tons 
bituminous coal; also for from 150,000 to 200,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal and for 138,600 gross tons anthracite coal, all 
for use during the period ending April 1, 1922. 


Signaling 


Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company will install 
automatic block signals between Las Vegas and Sands, N. M., a 
distance of 33 miles, at a cost of $150,000. 


THe RicHMOND, [FREDERICKSBURG & PotoMaAc has awarded a 
contract to the Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., 
for the installation of an electro-pneumatic interlocking plant at 
Seminary, Va., to use alternating current for both track circuits 
and functional control. The machine will have a 39-lever frame 
and a spotlight track model. 


Railway Construction 


AMERICAN NIAGARA RAILROAD CorPORATION.—This company, 
which was recently incorporated, proposes to build a line from 
the New York Central near its junction with the Lehigh Valley 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., to connect with the proposed railroad and 
bridge of the Canadian Niagara Bridge Company which has been 
organized under an act of the Canadian Parliament. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—This company, which was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 1 (page 864), as accepting 
bids for the construction of a new railway mail terminal, Chicago, 
will close bids for this work on Monday, April 11. The com- 
pany will shortly accept bids for the construction of a viaduct 
on Harrison street between Canal street and the Chicago River, 
Chicago. 


GRAND TRUNK.—This company contemplates improving its yard 
facilities at Pontiac, Mich. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company, in co-operation with the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, will construct a new union sta- 
tion at Longview, Tex., in accordance with a recent order of the 
Texas State Commission. 


A Recent Report of Commercial Attaché Cunningham, of Ma- 
drid, on the exportation of automobiles from Spain shows that 
during the year 1919 the exportations amounted to 58, as compared 
with 26 in the previous year. During 1915, 1916, and 1917 the ex- 
portations amounted to 42, 29, and 43, respectively. Ceuta and 
Cuba are the chief desinations of the exports—Commerce Reports. 
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W. H. Holdorf has been appointed railroad representative 
of the Western Electric Company, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., succeeding A. L. Frankenberger. 


The General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
will, on May 1, remove its New York office from 30 Church 
street to the Canadian Pacific building, 342 Madison avenue. 


H. C. Brown, assistant general sales manager of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been transferred to the New York City office of the company, 
effective March 15. 


The Standard Paint Company on April 1 changed its cor- 
porate title to the Ruberoid Company. There will be no 
change in the management or policy of the company, whose 
general offices will remain at 95 Madison avenue, New York. 


William H. Bassett has been appointed special railroad 
representative in charge of railroad sales and development 
work of the Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. 
Bassett has been en- 
gaged during the past 
15 years in accounting 
organization work and 
in mechanical account- 
ing sales and organiza- 
tion work. He became 
associated with the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & 
Western in 1909 in the 
accounting department 
and during a period of 
six years made an in- 
tensive study of rail- 
road accounting and 
statistical problems, 
particularly as to the 
mechanical accounting 
devices best suited to 
the requirements of 
general offices and 
freight stations. Some 
large installations § of 
mechanical equipment were evolved and carried to a success- 
ful conclusion under his direct supervision, with resultant 
economies and increased efficiency. In April, 1915, Mr. Bas- 
sett went to the Powers Accounting Machine Company, New 
York, as metropolitan district manager. He later became 
assistant general manager, and for the past two years has 
been general sales manager, which position he resigned April 
1 to become special railroad representative of the Elliott- 
Fisher Company. 





W. H. Bassett 


Charles M. Chamberlin, secretary and director of A. M. 
Castle & Co., Chicago, for the past 20 years, retired from all 
active business associations on April 1. Fred C. Conners has 
been elected a director and secretary to succeed Mr. Cham- 
berlin. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., will re- 
move its New York City office on May 1, from 24 Broad 
street, to the Seaboard National Bank building, corner of 
Broad and Beaver streets. The stockholders of this company 


at a recent meeting ratified an increase of capitalization from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 


Wallace W. Glosser, of the Maintenance Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed district sales manager of 
the Verona Tool Works, with headquarters at New York 
City, effective April 1. W. C. Dawkins, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Verona Tool Works. for some time, has been 
appointed assistant district sales manager at New York. 
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Robert B. M. Wilson, sales engineer in the Indiana district 
for the Conveyors Corporation of America, Chicago, has been 
appointed sales engineer of the Chicago district and E. W. 
Wolfe, who has been for several years with the company in a 
sales capacity, becomes an assistant to Mr. Wilson, with head- 
quarters in the corporation’s main office at 326 West Madi- 
son street. 


A. P. Van Schaick has been appointed general manager of 
sales of the Page Steel and Wire Company, New York, suc- 
ceeding E. C. Sattley, resigned. W. T. Kyle has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of sales. The headquar- 
ters of both Mr. Van Schaick and Mr. Kyle will be at the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. The appointments were 
effective March 31. 


A. E. Lee, general freight agent on the Chicago & Alton, 
has been appointed general sales manager for the Union Fuel 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, and George W. 
Hatch, general sales manager, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill, The Chicago offices of the company have been 
moved to 123 W. Madison street, while the Springfield offices 
are in the Reisch building. 


Ralph G. Coburn, president of the Stone Franklin Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected also a vice-president of 
the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company with headquarters at 
50 Church street, New 
York, and E. W. Engle- 
bright, who became as- 
sociated with the Elvin 
Mechanical Stoker 
Company in December, 
1920, has also’ been 
elected a vice-president 
of that company. Mr. 
Coburn was born in Bos- 
ton in 1882 and was 
graduated from  Har- 
vard in 1904. He then 
served, until 1909, with 
the American Glue 
Company in charge of 
its western territory, 
with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Chicago. On May 1, 
1909, he opened the 
Chicago office of the 
Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company as resident sales manager and in June, 191d, 
was appointed assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
eastern-southern territory, with headquarters at New York. 
In December, 1913, he was appointed eastern sales manager 
of the same company. In May, 1919, the Stone Franklin 
Company, New York, was organized to market the Stone 
Franklin car lighting system in the United States and Canada 
and Mr. Coburn was elected president of the new company, 
which position he still retains in addition to his new duties 
as vice-president of the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company. 





R. G. Coburn 


William T. Lane, district manager of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., New 
York, has beer: transferred from San Francisco to Cleveland, 
Ohio, as district manager of the Cleveland territory, and James 
McLaughlin, assistant to the vice-president at Chicago, has been 
transferred to San Francisco as district manager of the Pacific 
Coast territory to succeed Mr. Lane. 


Haskell & Barker Car Co., Inc. 


The annual report of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, 
Inc., for the fiscal year ended January 31, 1921, shows net profits 
after deducting charges and estimated federal taxes of $2,278,319, 
equivalent to 20.71 per cent on the $11,000,000 capital stock, com- 
pared with $1,727,653, or 18.51 per cent, on $9,332,000 capital 
stock in 1919, Gross earnings increased chiefly as the result of 
estimating federal taxes at $700,000, compared with $1,100,000 in 
the preceding year. The capital stock account was readjusted 
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and a corresponding increase made in the property account. The 
financial statements follow: 
IncoME Account 
1920-21 l 

re $3,789,390 $3,743,131 
Maintenance, etc. ....... 511,070 534,185 
PRE NadeRictersewereies.  “wierewe 

Wet CASINGE.< 6.0 cccscasese $3,278,31 3,127,653 
ONENESS © asic cwckeawds 300,000 300,000 
Dividends 880,000 880.000 

SOPUE ccecriaes $2,098,31! $1,947,653 

BALANCE SuEET—AsSETS 
~~ 21, 1921 Jan. 31, 1920 

POU igi na vec nwenenes 7,266,127 $5,307,708 
NN ar cp ihsa eras ar tine he Sok ACh nhs Os "1,275,553 8,224,276 
Accounts receivable ......... 3,891,507 573,256 
FO a “re ee 47,400 57,300 
Other securitics................ 394,586 713,553 
Sle i MOC crarecnsataweanm. . demwbace 19,648,600 
ee err ee 6,608,16 1,850,96 


ee NN wt eicenexee sin $19,483,342 $36,375,662 
LIABILITIES 

eS a $11, 000, 000 $9,332,000 

ee eee 2,123,403 728,623 

ee ere err 1,181,981 954,541 

DINE. gic i eraro ow eared enw ied 5,177,957 4,149,292 


ey er 21,211,204 


$36,375,662 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


The tinancial results of the operations of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company for 1920, after providing for dividends, show a 
net addition to surplus of $1,249,122. H. H. Westinghouse, chair- 
man of the board, in his report to the stockholders for the year 
ended December 31, 1920, said: 

“During the year under review the volume 
and product shipped was satisfactory. The 


of orders received 


year closed with a 
fair amount of unfilled orders on hand, but owing to the un- 
precedented condition of the railroads of the country and their 
necessary policy of curtailing purchases, current orders show a 


marked falling off as compared with the same period of previous 
years. Manufacturing operations thus far this year have been 
at an almost normal rate, but obviously they must be materially 
reduced unless there is a marked increase in new business. 

“The increase in accounts and bills payable for the year of 
approximately $8,300,000 as compared with the previous year, is 
accounted for by the increase in accounts and bills receivable of 
almost $8,000,000 and $2,800,000 in inventory. 

“It is hoped that the remedial legislation recently enacted by 
Congress, known as the Winslow Bill, will result in payments that 
will reduce outstanding accounts to normal proportions.” 

The financial statements for the year include the operations of 
the following companies: Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Friction Draft Gear Company, Westinghouse 
Pacific Coast Brake Company, Westinghouse Air Brake Home 
Building Company, Union Switch & Signal Company, Union Sig- 
nal Construction Company, the American Brake Company, Na- 
tional Brake & Electric Company, National Steel Foundries, Mil- 
waukee Locomotive Manufacturing Company, Safety Car Devices 
Company, Locomotive Stoker Company, National: Utilities Cor- 
poration and Westinghouse Union Battery Company. 

The consolidated balance sheet for 1920 follows: 


ASSETS 
Cash PEALE OR EUR Mae Hwameeee $2,947,664 
Accounts and pills. receivable. Bl ihe her ity see ala Sit ng 13,550,169 
Liberty Loan bonds. Peas 1,961,399 
ES RE No SEE ES TE 15,628,812 
Ee en a ee ee 8,734,348 
PUNO cpahewadec Coats wearer strend es ccide VK sa 11,232,271 
Real estate, other than factories.............. 2,161,679 
a UD eee os 4,941,040 
Deferred charges to operation.................. 233,534 
$61,390,916 
LIaPILiTiEs 

eR NOD heigl nea raed tre SA EW oe web a $7,210,000 
PRE MEI: ogi iain an ink eine mnieo tien Sele d Wiared oe eae tae ees 2,187,909 
Taxes, royalties, etc., accrued, not yet due.................. 156,135 

Contingent liabilities on account of sales, subject to future set 
CLL LOT ETRE ED eee 150,027 
Estimated federal taxes for 1920 and prior years.... a 1,653,886 

Sundry reserves (including amount held against pat ent and goo | 
NUE NINE suit ihiar tr Grog ave aarainl o<c-es® da ror& uc © wlio 6.0-0-e a re -— 4,726,321 

Capital stock, at par, of subsidiary co exacnonen not held by the 
W estinghouse Air Brake Company. sete et diel create 38,708 

ME ec Sc on cele oe i wis o5-e are 6:06: $29,165,800 

ee ee eo en nt eee ee 38,450 
t ——— 29,127,350 
PD winks ciee eine cher ORO KeReMK Reds nrOee ceed Ke memeaes 16,140,580 


$61,390,916 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—Authorized to operate line in 
Oklahoma.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a 
certificate authorizing this company to operate the property of 
the Buffalo Northwestern, including 52% miles of line in Okla- 
homa, which the Santa Fe has leased. 


BaALtIMorE & Onto.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized this company to issue 
$2,782,000 of refunding and general mortgage bonds, to pledge 
and repledge from time to time all or any part of the bonds as 
security for short term notes, and various subsidiaries have been 
authorized to issue various bonds and deliver them upon the 
order of the Baltimore & Ohio to trustees under certain mort- 
gages. 


BERGEN County.—Authorized to Extend Maturity of Bonds.— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enter into extension supplements with the holders 
of $200,000 of first mortgage bonds, extending the maturity date 
from April 1, 1921, to April 1, 1931, and increasing the rate of 
interest from 5 to 7 per cent. 


Cuicaco GREAT WEsSTERN.—Annual Report.—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1920, shows a deficit after 
taxes and charges of $2,530,682. This compares with net income 
in 1919 of $1,263,669 equivalent to $2.87 a share earned on the 
$43,926,602 preferred stock. 


The income account for the year 1920 follows: 
Two months ended February 29, 1920, under federal control: 


Balance after expenses........- soe aureternate bisiace'« wleraiwisiajaters $471,653 
Six months ended August 31, under guaranty period:. 
Net deficit from railway operation........ i eee $3,406,271 
Compensation under transportation act............ 1,700,000 
CE SINE arises gy Ok ENV i ee aee ented rs pees 69,328 
a a ee Fo ea ih Ee alec ah etna) aia eietort 1,636,943 
Four months ended December 31, 1920: 
Net income from railway operation.............+- 214,724 
I I ena etais paierestracisra 8 vieis wigrmore eis evel au 81.613 
SR | UN 5 air tied toe ree DRIER EEO nuee ae aie ee oe 296,337 
eae a a a ens ecah Da Rte Laat ale ante ee eane teeta $868,953 
Seceeh: eee GEE GOCRONIN 5. o. 8 556 ose ow ae WA Re wl ge. es o oeie 1,661,729 
EE, “OI sbeebs aware HOS Oe Se awl aie «vs $2,5530,682 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics of the Chicago Great Western Railroad com- 


pare as follows: 
OPERATING REVENUES 


: 1920) 1919 
EPC CTE ee ee OT $15,990,231 $14,555,496 
I Sie ha se Ae cee rm eee dia eee ae 5,692,494 5,979,147 
ee ee eer ee 1,309,885 687,359 
OO oid co Series eta ceanwamean en 603,581 906,187 

TR cicis: 3 5.d ork ae ody btnceee anata, Recmemaeeete $23,596,191 $22,128,129 
OpErRATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance Of WAY... 60 ccicicdecsceee cies $5,987,678 $3,525,827 
Maintenance of equipment............+e00- 6,736,579 5,010,519 
ee eee erreetrm rere 520,661 320,950 
3 CCE T EO 12,258,484 9,745,333 
Miscellaneous ER eee genet a8 955,871 711,197 
Transportation for investment —credit....... 7,036 8,665 
NEL 5. 0 W656 BH :0.0 04 HHEK Oo marelweratenTeies $26,452,243 $19,305,163 
Trarric STATISTICS 
Tons revenue freight carried............... 6,067,713 5,962,507 
po eee OS eS a er err en 1,663,983,000 1,640,093 ,000 
Revenue per ton per mile........-...++.+.- 0.961 cents 0.887 cents 
“Number passengers carricd..........-+++0+: 2,498,822 2,714,422 
Number passengers carried 1 mile.......... 190,126,076 221,637,486 
Revenue per passenger per mile...........- 2.994 cents 2.698 cents 


The annual report of the Chicago Great Western will be re- 
viewed editorially in an early issue. 


Cuicaco Junction Raitway.—Hearings on acquisition by 
New York Central. See New York Central. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL.—Asks Authority to Acquire 
Road.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire the property and stock of 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 


Cuicaco & EAstTern ILLinots.—Reorganization Plan.—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., reorganization managers, have announced the de- 
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tails for the organization of a new company capitalized at 
$91,033,750. The capitalization of the old company, exclusive 
of unpaid interest, was $94,204,448. Fixed charges of the old 
company were $3,759,996, while those of the new company will 
be $2,327,051. 

According te the announcement the new company will not acquire the 
coal properties formerly embraced in the mortgage dated February 1, 1912, 
made to secure the purchase money first lien coal bonds of the Chicago & 
Kastern Illinois Railroad Company, nor the lines of railroad formerly 
owned by the Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad Company, which have 
been sold under foreclosure of the respective mortgages thereon, nor the 
lines of railroad formerly owned by the Chicago & Indiana Coal Railway 
Company. In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the mortgaged 
lines of railroad or any of the property embraced in the plan, the execution 
of the plan will not necessarily be thereby postponed, but existing bonds 
upon such lines deposited under the plan may be pledged under the mort- 
gages of the new company until such lines of railroad shall be acquired by 
the new company. 


Yew securities to be presently issued include $35,500,000 general mortgage 
bonds, $22,051,050 preferred stock and $24,135,100 common stock. Prior 
lien mortgage bonds amounting to $5,262,506 will be used as collateral for 
notes amounting to $4,210,000 covering indebtedness to the United States. 


The general mortgage bonds will be limited to the total authorized principal 
amount of $35,500,00€ at any one time outstanding. They will mature not 
later than 1951, and will bear interest from May 1, 1921, payable semi- 
annually, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. They will be secured by 
mortgage which will embrace all of the lines of railroad, franchises, equip- 
ment, terminals, securities and other property which may at any time be 
included under the pricr lien mortgage. The general mortgage will be 
subject to the prior lien mortgage on all property covered by the latter. 
The preferred stock will be at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, cumulative 
after January 1, 1924. Each share of preferred stock shall have the same 
voting rights as 2 share of common stock, 

Securities to remain undisturbed in the reorganization amount to 
$9,347,600, and include Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company first 
extension mortgage 6 per cent bonds due 1931, $91,000; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company first consolidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
due 1934, $2,736,000; Evansville Belt Railway Company first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds due 1940, $142,000; Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Company equipment certificates, Series ““H,” 5% per cent maturing serially 
from September 1, 1921, to September 1, 1925, $1,477,000: receiver’s equip- 
ment notes to Director General of Railroads maturing serially to 1935, 
$691,600; loan from United States Government, 10 years 6 per cent, 
$3,425,000; loan from United States Government, 15 years 6 per cent, 
$785,000. 

Cash requirements estimated to carry out the plan amount to $16,110,370, 
and include $6,000,000 as payment of receiver’s certificates; $3,000,000 for 
payment of Evansville & Terre Haute first consolidated mortgage 6 per 
cent bends maturing July 1, 1921; $4,003,292 on account of $3,478,909 C. & 
E. I. general consolidated and first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and $524,383 
Evansville & Terre Haute first general mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and 
$3,107,078 to pay other claims of receiver. 

The cash required will be provided as follows: $10,300,000 available in 
the hands of the receiver and $5,810,370 from the sale of 5 per cent general 
mortgage bonds of the new company to stockholders of the old company or 
underwriters. 

The report of the receivers made to the reorganization managers shows 
that the average annual net railway operating income, under normal condi- 
tions and after the segregation of the Chicago & Indiana Coal Railway, can 
be conservatively estimated at $5,300,000, and net railway operating income 
for the year ending December 31, 1921, estimated at approximately 
$4,100,000, such estimate being predicated on a gradual resumption of 
business during the year The last half of the year normally produces ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the year’s earnings. 


The capitalization and fixed charges of the new company are 
as follows: 


Outstanding Fixed Charges 


$2,736,000 ©. & E.. 3. fest comecldated Gss6i6ksisaivsca $164,160 
91,000 C. @ £...% Brat eee Gia vs isn't shun aaae m 
142,000 vanes Tee Be Cee cna nea cca koma 7,100 
1,477,000 C. & FE. IL. equipment notes, Series H 5%4s.... 81,235 
691,600 Equipment notes to director general 6s........ 41,496 
4,210,000 Notes secured by $5,262,500 prior lien mort- 
gage 6s tricia: a eae oiee wa rua ond aces ea a ate oT 252,600 
35,500,000 SOWergs WOTIARE OSs eckcc de sesesebegaeehan 1,775,000 
22,051,059 PPeDerEO | GUNG -. iss vine se eigasies nasnasaraane 
24,135,100 CPO MOE o.0cheevencus neu cins ceeneemeeee 
$91,033,750 $2,327,051 
Capitalization of old company (exclusive of unpaid interest)... .$94,204,448 
CetaeatiCn OF HOW COMPAR. 6 occas 2230s cess ewes susie en - 91,033,750 
Fixed charges of old company.. 5 haar cua Coralia hacia oh Ge ea act $3,759,996 
PISCE CORTROS OE THEW COMIDATAD 65.5 coc 65.5:554 6550-0 ee Cees e ears 2,327,051 


The lines of railroad formerly owned by Chicago & Indiana Coal Railway 
Company, and Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad, and the coal properties 
formerly embraced in the purchase money first lien coal mortgage will not 
be acquired by the new company. 

Foreclosure Sale—The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, in the 
hands of receivers since May 27, 1913, was sold at foreclosure 
on April 5, at Danville, Il. 

George M. Murray and Joseph P. Cotter, attorneys of New 
York, representing Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bid in all parcels except 
Parcel D, extending from Momence, IIl., to Brazil, Ind., for 
$13,285,000. There were no bids on Parcel D, and another sale 
date was fixed. 

Cricaco & North Western.—Bonds to Be Paid—The $10,- 
(000.000 30-year 5 per cent debentures, due April 15, 1921, will be 
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paid upon presentation on and after that date at the office of 
the company, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Denver & Rio GranpvE.—Stockholders’ Protective Committee to 
Push Suit—The protective committee has received the text of 
the decision of the federal court at Denver on the motion of 
Western Pacific interests to dismiss two suits attacking the legality 
of the judgment to satisfy which the road was sold recently. 
Two suits were filed identical in text, the committee says, and 
one was dismissed Saturday. The court held that the stock- 
holders had the right to prosecute the other suit, and the court 
would grant leave to amend the bill in that case to bring in 
additional or supplementary matter relating to the confirmation 
of the sale. 


Eureka Nevapa.—Expiration of Lease.—This railway operated 
under lease by the Nevada Transportation Company since May 
8, 1912, will, after March 31, 1921, be operated by the Eureka 
Nevada Railway Company, the lease having expired. 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLoversviLLE.—Bonds Extended—The 
$200,000 6 per cent bonds which fell due April 1, were extended 
until March 29, 1922, with interest at 6 per cent. 


Georcia & FLoripa.—Loan Approved by Commission—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized a loan of $800,000 
to this company to assist it in meeting maturing indebtedness and 
paying for additions and betterments, This loan is for three years. 


GoLtpen Be_t.—Certificate of public convenience denied.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied this company’s ap- 
plication for certificate of public convenience and necessity for 
the construction of a new line of railroad between Great Bend 
and Hays, Kan., on the ground that the record does not develop 
an economic justification for the proposed line nor indicate 
reasonable prospect of a substantial return on the estimated in- 
vestment. 


Houston & Brazos VALLEY.—Board reports just compensa- 
tion.—The board of referees appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has rendered a report to the President finding this 
company entitled to just compensation for the period of federal 
control in the amount of $65,368.05. The company had claimed 
$144,343 and had failed to agree with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHvILLE.—New Directors—J. R. Kenly and 
Frederic W. Scott have been elected directors to succeed Warren 
Delano and M. H. Smith. 


MarsHaLt & East Texas.—Certificate of public convenience 
held unnecessary.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a decision that this company having ceased operation 
under order of a federal court prior to the passage of the trans- 
portation act, the issuance of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity applied for by the receiver to permit the abandon- 
ment of the line is not within the commission’s jurisdiction and 
is not required. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Authorised to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $1,382,000 of refunding and extension mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds and to pledge them with the Secretary of 
the Treasury as partial security for a loan. 


New York CENTRAL.—Hearings on Acquisition of Chicago Junc- 
tion Railway—Hearings were begun on April 5 at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, before W. H. Colston, director of the 
department of finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon the application of the New York Central for authority to 
acquire the terminal properties of the Chicago Junction Railway 
and the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad. A. H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, has made the following statement 
concerning the application: 

mmm 

The plan proposed in the application will, of course, continue wholly 
tentative until the Commission has investigated its merits and announced 
conclusions. Meantime it would be inappropriate for me to make other 
than general comments upon what we seek to accomplish by leasing the 
Junction terminals. The New York Central has long since been in need 
of an extensive amplification of its terminal facilities at Chicago. The 
cpportunity to relieve this situation to the mutual advantage of the public. 


our connections and ourselves, has now been discovered in a surprisingly 
natural way. 
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In 1967 the Lake Shore rcad, through the medium of a_ switching 
subsidiary, acquired the outer belt line of the Chicago Junction Railway. 
This property is now operated as part of the Indiana Harbor Belt, which 
performs service in the outer Chicago switching district as an interchange 
connecting link hetween the trunk lines entering at Chicago. Its railroad 
complement is the railroad of which it was formerly a part, namely the 
Chicago Junction Railway has unlimited opportunity in the development of 
River & Indiana Railread, comprises an extensive inner network of tracks 
spread threugh the heart of central manufacturing Chicago and serving a 
highly industrial territory. 

Railroad expansion in this thickly settled industrial district has about 
reached its limit. These properties are bottled up, so to speak, within the 
community which they serve. Conversely the former outer belt line of the 
Chicago Junction Railway has unlimitd opportunity in the development of 
railroad facilities 


but no means of reaching, except indirectly, interior 
Chicago. Each of these properties therefore lacks important facilities 
which the other has and which neither could secure for itself. Handled 


together they will serve all the industrial territory tributary to each with 
higher efficiency. Furthermore to identify the Chicago Junction Railway 
properties with the New York Central Railrcad ought to increase exceedingly 
their value to the industrial public and, on the other hand, such identifica- 
tion will enable the New York Central and its affiliated line, the Michigan 
Central, to greatly improve and extend their Chicago terminal service. 

Should the Interstate Commerce Commission approve. of our plan it 
would be our policy to continue the operating and traffic relationship now 
existing hetween the Chicago Junction Railway and other carriers operating 
at Chicago. 

On opening the hearing, Luther Walter, counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and six other lines reaching Chicago, 
opposed the application stating that the proposed acquisition 
would give the New York Central monopolistic control of the 
traffic of a great industrial portion of the city. He said that the 
roads he represented proposed to file an intervening petition sug- 
gesting a joint ownership of the junction lines, if they must be 
sold. 

Certain shippers also protested, alleging that the acquisition 
would deprive them of certain rights, facilities and services now 
enjoyed and would greatly injure them and others. Another 
group of shippers filed an intervening petition, asking that if the 
Commission approve the petition of the New York Central, they 
do so in such terms and conditions as will fully and permanently 
protect shippers in their present rights, privileges, facilities and 
services or others to which they may be lawfully entitled, in 
which case they would have no particular interest in the matter. 

The New York Central presented a petition at the hearing 
which it was said was signed by 395 of the 400 shippers on the 
junction lines, urging that the New York Central be permitted 
to buy the property. 

The filing of the formal application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the New York Central for authority to 
base and ultimately purchase the Chicago 
properties was noted in the Railway Age 
page 32, 


Junction terminal 
of January 7, 1921, 


NorrotkK & WESTERN.—Annual Report—A_ review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of 
this issue. 

New Director.—A. C. Needles, vice-president in charge of oper- 
ation and traffic, has been elected a director, and also a member 
of the executive committee. 

Asks Authority to Sell Bonds——The Norfolk & Western has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $269,000 of 4 per cent convertible bonds, $1,213,000 
of 4% per cent convertible bonds, and $522,000 of 6 per cent con- 
vertible bonds now held in its treasury, to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures. 


RENNSSELAER & SARATOGA.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $2,000,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent, 20- 
year gold bonds, dated May 1, 1921, to be delivered to the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, which leases the road and which has also asked 
authority to guarantee the bonds, and which proposes to sell them 
to pay off first mortgage bonds of the Rennsselaer & Saratoga, 
which mature on May 1. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Loan Approved by Commission.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has approved an additional loan 
to this company of $1,451,500 from the revolving fund, in addition 
to $1,173,500 previously approved. 


VALDOSTA, Moultrie & WESTERN.—Sale.—This road will be 


offered for sale in Savannah for the second time on April 9. 
There were no bids made at the first sale on February 22. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities —This 
company and the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the new com- 
pany organized to take over the properties of the Denver & Rio 
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Grande, have filed a joint application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the issuance by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western of 300,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value, representing the property of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. The Western Pacific Railroad Corporation of Delaware, 
the Western Pacific holding company, is to provide the funds 
necessary for the purchase of the properties of the Denver & 
kio Grande and the proposed stock issue is to be assigned to the 
holding company, which will then control both the Western 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The Western 
Pacific has also applied for authority to issue $4,180,000 of its 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds to be sold to the holding 
company at 85 and to be exchanged by it for the bonds of the 
Sacramento Northern, whose stock .is to be purchased for cash. 

WHEELING & LAKE ErteE—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $884,000 of refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
and to pledge them with the Secretary of the Treasury as partial 
security for a loan. The company has also been authorized to 
issue $1,351,000 of refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds maturing 
September 1, 1966, to be pledged as collateral security. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


In addition to those mentioned in previous issues, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued certificates to railroads for 
partial payments on account of their guaranty as follows: 

Previously 


advanced 
CG OMe ile sa he tales ewes cities ok, Meee eee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.......... 100,000 $2,350,000 
ee ee ye are 1,500,000 5,077,000 
Live Onk Perry & Gall. ..scicccics oo ee Cre 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............ 455,000 500,000 
Bennettsville & Cheraw........... eae, #3# 4 awwbonte 
Gainesville & Northwestern........ 7,000 8,400 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass....... 475,000 eeaaenie 
Charleston Terminal Co... ......00.. 05 50,000 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
NE co cive Crcbetates ia chovgre alah. Glas ke O18 4,000,000 6,100,000 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama........... 356,360 200,000 


The Treasury Department is paying the certificates as fast as 
they are issued and up to April 4 had paid out $103,000,000 in 
partial payments under the Winslow law. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Common, 1% per cent quarterly, payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 6. 

3oston & Providence—2™% per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to holders 
ef record March 19. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—5 per cent, quarterly, payable April 
20 to holders of‘recerd April 9. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking—3 per cent, quarterly, payable April 15 to 
holders of record April 2 to April 14. 

Meadville, Conneaut Lake & Linesville—2 per cent, payable April 2 to 
holders of record March 21. 

New London Northern--2'%4 per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to 
holders of record Merch 16 to March 31. 

Northern Railrcad of N. H.—1% per cent, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 14. 

Norwich & Worcester—Preferred, 2 per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 
to holders of record March 16 to March 31. 

Pere Marquette.—Pricr preferred, 144 per cent, payable May 2 to hold- 
ers of record April 14. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able May 31 to holders of reccrd May 6. 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
A Street Railway, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
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Executive 


W. C. Morse, formerly superintendent of the Missouri 
Pacific with headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been 
elected vice-president and general manager of the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., effective April 5. 


Operating 


J. Bruner has been appointed trainmaster of the Colorado 
& Southern with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


George Geiger, assistant superintendent of the Virginian 
with headquarters at Princeton, W. Va., has resigned, effect- 
ive April 10. 


J. A. Gleason, whose appointment as superintendent of 
telegraph of the Chesapeake & Ohio was announced in the 
Railway -lge of March 11 (page 576), was born February 10, 
1859, at Portsmouth, 
Va. He was educated 
at private schools and 
at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Academy. He entered 
railroad service in 1874 
at Charlotte as a clerk 
and assistant operator 
for the Charlotte, Co- 
lumbus & Augusta and 
the Atlantic, Tennessee 
& Ohio (both absorbed 
since by the Southern). 
In 1876 he went with 
the Richmond, York 
River & Chesapeake 
(also a part of the 
Southern). The follow- 
ing year he became 
personal telegrapher to 
President Rutherford 

5. A. Gieaeen B. Hayes and later 
served as chief opera- 
tor on the government lines in Texas with headquarters at 
San Antonio. In 1882 he became a train dispatcher on the 
Richmond & Danville (now a part of the Southern). He 
went with Norfolk & Western in 1887 in a similar capacity 
at Lynchburg, Va. The following year he became a dis- 
patcher on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Lynchburg and was 
later transferred to Clifton Forge, Va., and was promoted. to 
chief dispatcher at Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1891 to 1898 he 
served the Norfolk & Western at Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va., 
and Crewe, Va., as a train dispatcher and night chief dis- 
patcher. In 1898 he went to’the Chesapeake & Ohio again 
as a dispatcher and, in turn, occupied the positions of chief 
dispatcher, division superintendent and special assistant to 
the general manager until, in February, 1921, he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 





D. W. Thompson has been appointed acting superintendent 
of dining cars and hotels of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., effective March 28, 
succeeding W. M. Seeman, deceased. 


E. F. Lott, formerly superintendent of the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City with headquarters at Wichita Falls, Tex., has 
been appointed superintendent of the South Park division of 
the Colorado & Southern with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


D. P. Gerety has been appointed trainmaster on the Colo- 
rado division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Council Grove, Kan., with jurisdiction over the Council Grove 
district and the Salina branch, Central Kansas division, and 
the Great Bend branch and Hoisington, Kan., Yard, on the 
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Colorado division. D. W. Hickey, assistant superintendent on 
the Colorado division, with headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., 
has taken over the duties of trainmaster on the Hoisington 
district and that position has been abolished. The appoint- 
ments and changes are effective April 1. 


Frank O’Brien, superintendent of the East Iowa division 
of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Belle 
Plaine, lowa, who has been on an extended leave of absence, 
has resumed his duties, effective April 1, and F. F. McCauley, 
acting superintendent, has resumed his position as superin- 
tendent of the West Iowa Division, with headquarters at 
Boone, Iowa. Mr. McCauley succeeds §. A. Morrison, who 
has resumed his position as superintendent of the North lowa 
division, with headquarters at Eagle Grove, Iowa. G. E. Bon- 
ner, acting superintendent of the North Iowa division, has 
resumed his duties as trainmaster, with headquarters at Eagle 
Grove, lowa. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Henry L. Stone, general counsel of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., will retire from ac- 
tive service, effective April 21. 


George N. Yard, paymaster on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., has been appointed 
acting treasurer, succeeding A. C. Torbert, whose death was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 1 (page 870). 


G. W. Lamb has been appointed general auditor by the 
Association of Railway Executives under the provisions of 
Article No. 18 of the uniform express contract to audit the 
accounts of the American Railway Express Company. C. H. 
Waterman has been appointed assistant general auditor. The 
auditing bureau has its headquarters at 65 Broadway, New 
York. 


Traffic 


E. N. Todd has been appointed general foreign freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific with headquarters at Montreal. 


Thomas Y. Morris has been appointed commercial agent 
on the Atlantic Coast Lines, with headquarters at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., effective March 22. 


R. Vaughan-Lloyd has been appointed district passenger 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., effective April 1, succeeding H. E. Bickel, re- 
signed. 


Z. M. Kincaid, district passenger agent on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been transferred to Erie, Pa., in a similar capacity, effective 
April 10. 


F. L. Talcott has been appointed general agent on the 
New York Central, with headquarters at Erie, Pa. The divi- 
sion freight agencies at Erie and Hillsdale, Mich., have been 
discontinued. 


W. H. Andrews has been appointed general agent, freight 
department of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal. J. R. Holcomb has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. D. Stewart has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeding V. B. Wagner, who has been assigned to other duties. 


Special 

J. A. McGrew has been appointed superintendent of main- 
tenance of the Delaware & Hudson with headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y., effective April 1. The maintenance department 
was formed, effective April 1, by consolidating the mainte- 
nance of way and structures, the motive power and the car 
departments. The superintendent of maintenance will be 
responsible for all maintenance work and will report to the 
general manager. The following officers will report to the 
Engineer maintenance of 


superintendent of maintenance: 
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way, superintendent of motive power, master car builder, 
signal engineer and efficiency engineer. 


Obituary 


E. B. Crosley, vice president in charge of traffic of the 
Philadelphia & Reading died on April 3 at Philadelphia. Mr 
Crosley was born June 27, 1865, at Clinton, Ill, and began 
his railroad career as a clerk on the Indiana, Bloomington 
& Western (now a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis) at Indianapolis, Ind. In 1890 he entered 
the service of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany as chief clerk to the general manager. After holding 
various positions with that company he was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
in 1898. In 1907 he was appointed coal freight agent and 
subsequently general coal freight agent. During the period 
of federal control Mr. Crosley was a coal traffic manager and, 
when the roads were returned to their owners, he was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of traffic. 


J. F. Keegan, general superintendent on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., died at Pitts- 
burgh on April 1. Mr. Keegan was born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 29, 1870 and was educated at St. Columbia’s 
Academy in that city. He entered railway service in 1885 
with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis (now 
a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis). 
In 1890 he became a telegraph operator and car distributor 
on the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling (now a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio). The following year he was promoted 
to train dispatcher at Uhrichsville, Ohio, and served in that 
capacity until 1902 when he became chief dispatcher of the 
3altimore & Ohio at Cleveland. In 1903 he was promoted to 
assistant trainmaster and, in 1906, to trainmaster. In 1911 
he was appointed division superintendent and served in that 
capacity until 1916 when he became general superintendent. 


Rolla J. Parker, general manager, Western Lines, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, died in the Santa Fe Hospital at Topeka, 
Kan., on April 1. He was born on June 27, 1857, at Roscoe, 
Minn., and entered rail- 
way service in 1872 as a 


brakeman on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. In 1877 he was 


promoted to conductor 
and held this position un- 
til 1881. In 1884, after 
three years of service as 
a conductor on construc- 
tion trains on the North- 
ern Pacific, he entered 
the service of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and has been with this 
road continuously for 34 
years. In May, 1887, he 
was promoted to division 
road master. He was 
made general road mas 
ter, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., in De- 
cember, 1892, and five 
years later was promoted to superintendent of the Middle divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Newton, Kan, From February, 1900, 
to January, 1901, he served as superintendent of the Western 
division at Pueblo, Colo.; from January, 1901, to April, 1903 
he was superintendent of the Colorado division; from April, 1903 
to June, 1905, he was superintendent of the Missouri division 
with headquarters at Marceline, Mo., and on the latter date wa 
promoted to general superintendent of the Western Grand divi- 
sion, with headquarters at La junta, Colo. He was transferré 
to Newton, Kan., in August, 1907, but returned to La Junta 
April, 1909. Mr. Parker served as general superintendent, East- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., from October, 191! 
to September, 1916, on which date he was promoted to general 
manager, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex. 





R. J. Parker 





